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: SPIRITUAL VALUES 
: IN TRAVEL 


= “You ask for my impressions of South Africa? Well, Africa is so vast 
" and so new to me that in my short tour I have barely been able to scratch the 
a surface, so that I can only give you my impressions in terms of spiritual values. 
7 Just let me explain what I mean by the phrase spiritual value—to me it 


means an experience which causes me to stop and send out my own particular 


form of a prayer. 


“ Three scenes are outstanding in my mind. The first is at the Eastern 
Cataract of the Victoria Falls, majestically enhanced by its double rainbow. 
There silhouetted against the torrent of rushing waters was a small bush in its 
winter nakedness, isolated upon a rocky crag. The second experience occurred 
when a new appreciation of infinity came to me at Rhodes’ grave in the 
Matopos. My third experience occurred in the dusk at Paarl in front of the 
stately pile of the Dutch Reformed Church with the colour of the evening 


sky behind it.” 


These are the impressions, recently recorded, of a cultured and widely- 
travelled woman. Her reactions to the South African scene epitomise in a 


new way the mental stimulus derived from travel in this land of realities. 


May we send you our special programme of winter travel entitled “Reality 
Tours.” Apply: Director of Publicity, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, or the leading Travel Agencies. 
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HEN it is bitterly cold and the rain drives 
in torrents, aren't thani:ful for the 
shelter and comfort of your home ? Please 


CONSIDER THE HOMELESS, THE DESTITUTE, 


and think what winter means to them. Many 
poor .men and women are stranded, without 
home or bed, hungry, cold, miserable, hopeless. 


you 


You can help such men and women permanently 
through the Church Army, by providing food 
and shelter—and Work-Aid, with its chance to 
rise to independence again. 


£ & will shelter and feed 100 


men or women for a night 
Please send what vou can now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 


55 Brvanston Street, London, W.1 


CHURCH ARMY 











SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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A COSMOPOLITAN 
FOR GOD 


Passing through one of the suburbs of Alexandria, a 


colporteur met a group of men to whom he tried to sell 
his books. 


““T am a Frenchman,” one of them said, and h 


handed a book of the Bible in French. 


oe I bd °° . 
Tam an Englishman,” another exclaimed, and he Was 
given a book in English. 


© Was 


“T am a Greek,” remarked a third, and for him was 


produced a Gospel in Greek. 


“ am an Italian,’ explained a fourth, and he found 
himself in possession of a book in Italian. 


ee 2h] 
I am a Jew,” observed yet another, and a book in 
Hebrew was placed in his hands. 


“You are like a conjurer! ”’ exclaimed one of them, 
“You produce every kind that is asked for! ” 


But the colporteur’s task was not yet completed. One 
of the men remarked that he had never been inside a 
church in his life, and another admitted that he could 
barely say the Lord’s Prayer. ‘‘So I spent a long 
| time with them, speaking of spiritual things.” 
| 
| Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 


| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


| 
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110 YEARS OF 
SILENT SERVICE 


SEND US YOUR SHARE 


For 110 years the generosity of the 
British public has never failed the 
Life-Bsat Service. Nor will you let it fail 
us row. It needs little more than one 
penny each year from every one of our 
population. Send what you can to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT [NSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvencr Gardes, London, S.W.1. 


Tue Ear oF HARROWBY, Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Week-end Publication in 
New and Enlarged Form 


IN future THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT will 
appear at the week-end instead of on Thursday. The 
change is being made to meet the convenience of readers. 
Few people nowadays have time to read all the books they 
wish to read or even, among the distractions of the week, 
to decide their selection from the abundant output of 
the publishing houses. 


The week-end provides the leisure 
necessary and Zhe Times Literary 
Supplement will be at hand to inform 
and guide a discriminating choice. 


The Literary Supplement is the 
only weekly paper devoted solely to 
books. During a life of more than 
30 years the fearless independence 
of its reviews has established it 
throughout the world as a recognized 
criterion of literary merit. 


In an enlarged form the Literary 
Supplement will more than ever 
make good its claim to be the 


whether the taste be for fiction, 
travel, biography, history, telles- 
lettres, science, politics, art, or 
religion. 

Its critics, all anonymous, are 
experts. Its standpoint is impartial. 
It is no respecter of passing fashions, 
of bookish conventions, or of 
ephemeral reputations. 

The pages of the Literary Supple- 
ment provide the widest variety of 
reading, from the newest thriller to 
the latest work of scholarship. 


In short, its aim is to be honest, 


indispensable minister of _ taste, readable, and complete. 


THE LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is printed upon a page 
of convenient size in the clearest type on the whitest of 
paper, and the display of its contents will be found an 
invitation to the eye. 


24 PAGES « PRICE 3d. *« EVERY SATURDAY 


ORDER NOW 
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IN EXACTLY FIVE HUNDRED FAMILIES .. . 


ee 


in 1935 


To help perpetuate the memory of King 
George’s brilliant JubileeYear and Reign, 
the Rolex Watch Company decided 
to make five hundred special Rolex 
Prince watches—and to make them 
not only as beautiful as the occasion 
demanded but more accurate and more 
enduring than ever before. 

In five hundred fortunate families, 
and five hundred only, this watch will 
become an heirloom in years to come 
—valued ten times beyond the price 
_ that will make you its owner to-day. 

The science of watch-making has 
reached its utmost height in each of these 
watches: they are, in simple words, the 
best watches thathave yet been made— 
any price—in any country—at any time. 

To your great-great-grand-children, 
one of these watches will be more than 
a link with history—almost the hero of 
a family legend, ‘‘ the famous Jubilee 
watch”’—the watch of perfect precision. 

SPECIAL PRICE £21 
(there are 500 only) 

Every one of these 500 watches has been 

| officially tested in five positions and three 


ROLEX 








27 
WORLD RECORDS 
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ON DOF -* 


4o-44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


EN EV 


generation after generation 
will boast about this watch! 


The Rolex Jubilee Prince that you bought — 


varying temperatures during 14 days by 
Swiss Government Scientists, Each has 
been certified and endorsed for unusy,| 
merit “ Especially Good”. 

THE SPECIAL FEATURES ARE:= 

(1) Free Insurance against Loss & Theft: 
Each Rolex Jubilee Prince is insure 
against loss and theft for 3 years undq 
a Lloyds’ Policy. 

(2) Free Repairs & Replacements : For » 
years, the Rolex Factory will repair fre 
any damage or breakage. 

(3) Free Service: The Rolex Factory wil 
clean, oil and re-adjust them to original 
precision. 

(4) Free Engraving: Your own signatur, 
initials, or any inscription desired, wil 
be engraved—without charge. 

This means that for 3 years not on 
penny of expense is incurred by the 
owner of a Rolex Jubilee Prince. 

The strong and exquisitely fashioned 
Gold and Platinum Cases are particularly 
pleasing to the masculine eye. They ar 
extremely comfortable to wear : ther 
is no pressure, they fit the wrist exactly 


JUBILEE PRINCE 
WATCH 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM LEADING JEWELLERS 


THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN 


Write for name of nearest distributor and beautifully illustrated Brochure 


ROLEX WATCH CO. 


(Managing Director : 


(1905) LTD, (Dep. 4) 


H. Wilsdorf) 


LONDON, E.C. 1 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tt" resumed sittings of the Co-ordinating Committee 
at Geneva will prove decisively whether the 
league States mean business over economic sanctions 
There is every reason to believe that they do, 
So far, indeed, the Members of the League have agreed 
ina spirit of quiet but impressive resolution to do 
precisely what the more cynical critics of the League 


or not, 


have always insisted that they would never do, Already 
40 nations, including Great Britain, France and 
Russia, have accepted after the fullest deliberation 
the proposal to ban all imports from Italy. It 


remains now to fix the date for bringing that important 
sanction into operation. There can be no ground what- 
ever for delay. Despite the loud professions of the 
Rome Press Italy is obviously deeply concerned at the 
elects of this measure and desires urgently to postpone 
its application if possible. That, it is reasonable to 
assume, is the explanation of Signor Mussolini’s tentative 
peace- feelers, coupled with the suggestion that peace- 
discussions cannot go on under the shadow of sanctions. 
Sanctions, it is necessary to insist, were meant to be 
felt, and the sooner they begin to be felt the better. 


There is much to be said for adding other minor 
but obvious measures, always contemplated under 


Article XVI, such as the suspension of postal and other 
communication with Italy, which would tend to bring 
home League action to the individual citizen more 
effectively and directly than a ban on imports from 
his country can do, 


* * * * 





2 


Fortunately the Geneva meetings open with the 
relations between this country and Franc e better than 
they have been for some weeks. A complete under- 
standing regarding mutual support under Article XVI 


of the Covenant has been reached as regards naval 
co-operation in the Mediterranean, and the French 
are anxious, quite reasonably, to extend the under- 


standing to the air. The outspoken declaration of M. 
Herriot at the recent Radical-Socialist conference has 
served to stiffen M. Laval, and the obvious inadequacy 
of the Italian peace proposals, such as they were. has 
convinced him that there is nothing for it but for France 
to throw her whole weight behind the League and the 
sanctions policy, The French Premier will no doubt discuss 
informally with Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden and 
other de leg: ites at Geneva the possible basis of an eventual 
peace settlement—on which British and French Foreign 
Office officials have already been comparing notes. 
But there cannot be much to discuss. The Committee 

Five at Geneva went almost bevond the limits of 
justice in framing a plan designed to concede all Italian 
demands that were not utterly illegitimate. For Italy 
to profit by her lawless aggression to extort terms more 
favourable still would be intolerable. It is essential that 
Sir Samuel Hoare should impress that on M. Laval, 


* * * x 


Peace Canards 

The Foreign Secretary may or may not be right in suggest- 
ing that the persistent allegations that he is conniving with 
M. Laval in the concoction of a peace settlement that 
will betray Abyssinia and give Italy by various expedients 
and subterfuges all she wants are mere electioneering 
tactics. but he did the right thing in dealing with them 
firmly in his speech at Chelsea on Wednesday. What he 
said was that he and Mr. Eden were in perfect accord ; 
that he was going to Geneva at Mr. Eden’s express request ; 
that he would certainly explore with M. Laval and other 
statesmen every possibility of settlement ; but that any 
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settlement would have to be satisfactory to the League, Nazi Leaders and the Churches 
to Italy and to Abyssinia. The last words are a little odd. The relations between the German Protestant (| ‘ad 
As things stand no settlement can be satisfactory to and the Nazi Government have entered an inte ™ Behind 
Italy on the one hand and the League and Abyssinia on phase. Herr Kerrl, the new Minister for Ecclesia’ a - 
the other. The League, through its Committee of Five, Affairs, appears to be genuinely endeavouring Riis: futhamas 
drew up what it regarded, and must be presumed to some acceptable compromise, but he is forced ip. pial 
regard still, as a just plan of settlement, and Italy rejected position to insist on linking service of the Nai SB pei 
it out of hand. She can only be expected to regard it as Socialist State with the service of God to an ee, aeady © 
satisfactory when she is convinced by the firm application which the more vigorous at least of the Church le mn ey 
of sanctions that she can hope for nothing better. For her cannot tolerate. And where Herr Kerr Proposes a prepa f 
to seeure anything better would be a plain defeat for the — people are apt to dispose.. The Reich Press Chatthe disease © 
League, and with League States rallying with striking for example, has just fanned the flame of hostij, po . 
loyalty to the sanction policy, and the United States between Church and State by subjecting all Chins pr 
going to the utmost length compatible with the neutrality — papers to censorship. On the other hand, the impriaa ee 
resolution of Congress to remove obstacles from the — pastors in Saxony have at last been released, and at th wy , 
League’s path, Geneva is entitled to assume with some same time Gencral Goering has made a remarkable 7 el 
eontidence that it ean make its verdict effective. unexpected attack on Dr. Rosenberg’s new Paganisy) formal 
deriding “romantic dreams of Thor and Odin,” al ew 
declaring it essential that the regeneration of Gerayy apie 
, - should be based on “a deep belief in Almighty Go: oe tag 
On the North Abyssinian front the Italian advance It seems on the whole unlikely that the demands of th ae 8 
has been resumed,  Characteristically the resumption State ean be reconciled with the convictions of th men have 
coincided with the anniversary of the Fascist march on Church. ‘The struggle will in that case continue “ in the $ 
Rome, where it was probably not unwelcome as providing yay be accentuated. for the Government, haviag 4 principles 
a distraction from the less exhilarating outlook on the what it regards as conciliation in vain, may semi : acceptam 
home front. In any case, consolidation of recent gains repression. It must be remembered that owing to the woe 
was complete and there Was no cause for further delay. restrictions on the Press the German public knows, a pete ‘ 
Phe advance lies through less inhospitable but still difficult — therefore ‘ares, less about the conflict than might }: tr 
country, and its objective is Makalle, where General de supposed, —— 
Bono must be hoping to find the Abyssinians entrenched * * * * 
inforee. A sudden descent upon his flank while in motion 


would occasion him more trouble and heavier casualties 
: : : the York Diocesan Leaflet the Archbi: York 
than the resistance of double the number of men robbed In York Di im Leaflet the Archbishop of Yor 


of mobility and rendered vulnerable to artillery and air has been explaining, whilst Slightly modifying, his 
attack by being anchored to a defensive position. In statement that extreme pacifism = heretical. He SMB certain 
the Ogaden General Graziani continues his preparatory speaking of those pacifists who think * unchristian to singular 
operations, which involve the occupation of the water antethens support of law whatever degree of force is requisitelf»y the Lt 
points in the low country. This task should present no in restraint of lawless force, He does not ACCUSE Persons vere illo 
serious difficulty, though it may take time. Until its who hold the heretical baggie of being themselves on a ten 
completion denies the bush-covered plains to the heretics, and he modifies ow judgement by calling the nent of 
Abyssinians he cannot launch his main attack against OP!D10D heretical in tendency.” Whatever view bfiva. no | 
Harrar and the railway. Important though the Northern held of the Marcionite, sed the Manichaean, - the Pelagia in the d 
eampaign may be, General Graziani’s thrust, if successful, heresies, one or af . which ate ie is oplnben saa 
will have more far-reaching strategic results; and, for in the argument of extreme heresy, —— doubt ncedec 
this reason, it is likely to be the more resolutely opposed. whether there are many Christians today in the vielding 
Protestant Church who would be prepared to modify aij enc 
* * * * conviction about Christian conduct because the Church fy put 
The Miners’ Strike Ballot in the distant past had condemned it as heretical reeoomis 

S : : : : : It is the argument sustaining the orthodox view thét Byhemin 

Fhe dispute in the coal industry is now reaching the ynatters. In effect what the Archbishop says is that theBsinday. 
point of serious danger, On the eve ot the clection the jaw of love is only completely applicable to nations whos ie ai 
Government have made certain offers which, if they had  aitisens by the grace of God axe capable of obeying the There . 
come earlier, would have made all the difference. Sey te of love; as things are, spirit must. direct matetd niblie ¢ 
have promised legislation to secure the unification of jeans to subdue recalcitrant material forces. Sid 
the mining royalties—in itself a most important reform— 


* * * * 


Italy Advancing 


London 
A cur 
(ouncil’s 
peri ym 


The ‘ Heresy ”’ of Pacifism 


* * * * hot Pals 


and they are bringing pressure to bear on the coal-owners litle d 
ARE Ae : Rea ey ‘ litle da 

to induce them to set up selling organisations by the Mandates for Colonies a : 
i é i ‘ 2 fs Sikes Mien : se : aynct lave gO 
first of Julv. But the demand of the miners is not Great Britain is now in a position when she cannot \ ia 
« Mater ¢ 


for a problematic increase of wages in the future, but much longer afford not to put before the world a gener 
an inerease now. Their representatives have taken policy in regard to colonies. So much has been mate Teleph 
iheir case to the Government, and they have offered clear both by Italian action and by Sir Samuel Hoare’ “ph 
to submit their claims to an arbitration court to be statement at Geneva. In the course of an instructive dis 
established by the Government and to accept its findings, cussion at a conference arranged by the National Peat 


The i 
the red 


mx: ; : é : : : ; hew poli 
That is a reasonable attitude. But this proposal when Council last Tuesday, all the speakers agreed that the 

5 ‘ - aes ° . “p +) melave ore 
submitted to the owners by the Government was rejected. only condition on which we can justify our Colonitl 6 


The red 
tion of 


results 


nN ° ° e . e . is ‘ ‘ ae nae al 
Phe mine-owners still persist in their refusal to meet the Empire is that we should give to all countries cqlt 
Miners’ Federation. The Government, through Captain opportunities for trading with our colonies. Sit rth 
‘ ? a . < . . . is hel 
Crookshank, have expressed sympathy with the miners’ Salter, Lord Lothian and Professor Bentwich held 


; : : : : . af lot tak 
desire to discuss wage-crises on a national basis, but at that the remedy was an extension of the mandate system ee 
sme . Baas . ‘ . » the Mee 
present are unwilling to apply pressure to the owners under the League of Nations and the application of the r, : 
) he ms 


to overcome this objection. That being so, the ballot Open Door. That, clearly, means abandoning the i 
: . F . , __ , . . . ‘ sac since CCeSs 
will go ferward and a strike may follow, If it does the system of Impcrial Preference in our Colonies, sinee ate 
S 5 < = 34 2 ‘ g a . ° ° . aule ny ) hak 
Government’s policy of non-intervention will stand con- preferences involve the partial closing of a market t 
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yolunt ry Euthanasia _ 
Behind the new humanitarian movement launched 

[eicester under the. name of the Voluntary 
A sia Legalisation Society are two Leicester 
wore Mr. ¢. J. Bond and Dr. Killick Millard, and 
rine is constituted locally ; but the Society 
aie has an impressive national list of supporters, and 
Oy Moynihan is its president. A draft Bill has been 
Marl which enables persons over 21 “ suffering from 
disease of a fatal and incurable character involving severe 
to demand an easy death. There is no suggestion, 
ssvet, that euthanasia shall be extended to pecple not in 
condition to decide for themselves, and the formalities 
pscribed should obviate most of the risk of a patient 
being improperly influenced by relatives. But these 
rnalities, however, with their written appli -ations, 
ysitations, witnessings, and periods for reflection, are 
ich that only sufferers with exceptionally strong wills— 
orsomewhat unbalanced minds—would be likely to take 
aivantage of the facilities offered. A group of Church- 
nen have stated their opinion that voluntary euthanasia 
in the given circumstances is consistent with Christian 
principles ; but that view is hardly likely to find general 
acceptance. Experienced practitioners rarely like to 
commit themselves to a statement that death is quite 
iyevitable, and many will feel that skilful use of pain- 
reieving drugs can almost always be as merciful as 
berate termination of life. 

* * * * 


ain 


(le 


london Sundays 

\ curious little discussion at the London County 
(ouncil’s session on Tuesday, on a proposal that artists 
performing in Sunday entertainments should be permitted 
acertain amount of costume and make-up, produced a 
singularly interesting speech from Mr. Herbert Morrison 
othe London Sunday. He agreed that many restrictions 
were illogical, but he was in favour of * putting a brake 
oiatendency to go pell-mell for sheer personal enjoy- 
nent of the more tinsel sort on Sunday,” adding that it 
yas no bad thing that Sunday entertainments should be 
in the direction of the artistic and cultural type rather 
than of a mere knockabout show. That. as Mr. Morrison 
needed, may not be flawless logie—to quibble about 
yielding an extra inch seems absurd till it is discovered 
that enough have been yielded one by one to make an 
dl-but it is sound sense all the same, and the Council 
neognised that by rejecting the proposal by an over- 
vhelming majority. But the problem of the London 
Sunday, or, more generally, the British Sunday, remains, 
and more thought might with advantage be given to it. 
There is everything to be said for the endeavour to raise 
public entertainments on that day of the week a little 
ilove the average level of the others, so long as they are 
wt raised clean above people’s heads—of which there is 
ittle danger. The Bishop of Croydon and his friends 
lave gone some way towards solving the problem in the 
matter of films. 

* * 

Telephone Progress 
The increased use of the telephone that has followed 
‘reduction of charges is abundant justification of the 
ew policy adopted by the Post Office. Shilling night-calls 
‘ave grown by 180 percent.; and day calls by 12 per cent. 
The reduction of rentals a year ago has led to the installa- 
‘ion of 200,000 additional telephones. These excellent 
tuts would not have followed if the department had 
mot taken vigorous steps to cope with the new business, 
‘ying Many new cables and speeding up the service. 
The mass-service principle at low prices has been so 
‘eessful that it will be possible—Major Tryon tells us— 
“take a further reduction in day-time trunk charges 
“soon as the programme of new main trunk lines is 
“upleted. This is real public service. 


* x 


+ 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Parliament 
ended with a most useful electioneering speech for the 
Government by, of all people, Mr. Winston Churchill. 
His claim that the League had already justified itself in 
an arresting manner was very effective. ‘* Here,” he 
said, “are fifty sovereign States solemnly sitting down 
together to devise and concert hostile economic action 
against a great Power, prohibiting the export of arms to 
Italy, encouraging such export to Italy’s enemy. taking 
concerted measures to destroy Italian credit and financial 
strength in every quarter of the globe, laying an embargo 
on many kinds of exports to Italy, and even attempting 
a complete boycott of Italian imports into each country.” 
** Already,” he contended, “* we are in the presence of a 
memorable event.” It was almost the only occasion in 
the debate when a real tribute was paid to the way in 
which the League had faced up to the might of Mussolini. 
Mr. Churchill’s name is being freely mentioned as the 
successor to Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the speech was regarded in some 
quarters as being deliberately aimed at making such an 
appointment easier for Mr. Baldwin to propose. This is 
an unfair criticism, as Mr. Churchill. ever since the inter- 
national situation worsened, has always taken a strong 
line in favour of collective action. At the same time 
there is little doubt that Mr. Churchill, if offered the 
Admiralty after the Election, would be very willing to 
accept it. The task of rebuilding the Fleet that he 
himself did so much to create in the years before the War 
would be very much to his liking. 

* * * * 

But his appointment would still further upset the 
balance of Parties in the National Government, par- 
ticularly as I hear on good authority that Lord Halifax 
is unlikely to be persuaded to continue in office after the 
Election. Since the death of his father he has been com- 
pelled to pay increased attention to his Yorkshire estates, 
and when the Government was reconstructed last June 
he wanted to go out of the Cabinet, and only consented 
to remain at the urgent request of Mr. Baldwin. It wilk 
not be easy for the Prime Minister to find a Liberal or 
Left Wing Conservative of sufficient weight to reduce the 
adverse Conservative balance created by the presence of 
Mr. Churchill and the absence of Lord Halifax. 

* * * * 


Looking back on this Parliament with its 460 Conser- 
vatives, the extent to which Mr. Baldwin has exercised 
over them a real personal ascendancy is very remarkable. 
Time and again it has looked as if the Diehards might 
turn into a formidable force, but always Mr. Baldwin has 
prevented them from rocking the boat. Even in the 
critical divisions on the India Bill they never really 
menaced the Government’s position, and at the end of 
the Parliament they were weaker than they had been at 
any time during its long life. Mr. Amery in his spirited 
anti-League speech last week scarcely aroused a flicker 
of antagonism against the Government. Indeed, no 
coalition in history has succeeded in maintaining a 
greater appearance of real unity than this National 
Government in the Parliament that is now dissolved. 
Compare its fortunes with those of the 1918 coalition. 

* * * * 


For the relative freedom of this Government from 
serious internal dissensions a word of praise is due to 
Captain Margesson and his assistant Government Whips. 
In spite of their strong allegiance to the Conservative 
Party, they have been consistently faithful to the con- 
ception of a National Government. They have opposed 
whole-heartedly any Conservative intrigues against it, 
and, being loyal themselves, were able to instil a large 
measure of loyalty into their Party. 
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THE ELECTOR’S CHOICE 


HE three political parties have laid their pro- 
grammes before the electors, and the electors 
can take their choice. Some fifty per cent. of them 
will no doubt follow party lines, as they always do. 
It is the other fifty per cent., accustomed to vote, 
with no attempt at consistency, for different parties 
at different times, who will turn the election, and it 
is to them that the party manifestos primarily 
make appeal. Those documents necessarily vary in 
form. The Government must be judged by its 
record of failures and achievements and its promises 
for the future, the two other parties by promises 
alone. They can, of course, fortify their claim to 
replace the Government by proclaiming the Govern- 
ment’s incapacity in various fields, and the Labour 
arty has, in fact, devoted fully half of its manifesto 
to that agreeabh’* exercise. As for election promises, 
the party that entertains the strongest hope of 
suecess will be the most hesitant about embarrassing 
itself on its accession to office with a series of engage- 
ments calling for execution. The Labour programme, 
it may be noted, is luxuriant in promise. 

The real strength of the Government’s case lies 
not in any programme of promise, restrained or 
prodigal, but in its claim that the National Govern- 
ment of 1931-1935 can be justified on its record, and 
that the situation at home and abroad is such as to 


make at least one more term of National Gov- 
ernment expedient. That assumption needs 
to be established; it can by no means be 
accepted without examination. |The restoration 
of British credit, the presentation year by 
year of balanced budgets and the passage 


into law of the Government of India Bill (a National 
Government would have been worth while for this 
alone) are strong points in favour of Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues. So is the new foreign policy which 
began to impress the world when Mr. Eden at Geneva 
a year ago made an outstanding contribution to 
the settlement of the Saar plebiscite problem and 
the Jugoslav-Hungarian dispute. Still more recent 
policy in the matter of Italy and Abyssinia has 
received support so general and so ungrudging that 
the Government, while entitled to claim credit for 
its actions, is only to a limited degree justified in 
using what is essentially a national policy as a party 
Earlier policy, in the matter of Japan and 
Manchuria, and in the general handling of the 
Disarmament Conference negotiations, is an 


asset. 


less 
asset than a hability. 

In the domestic field complacency at the fact that 
the number of the unemployed has been reduced by a 
million is largely discounted by the fact that the num- 
ber still stands at two million; Mr. Elliot’s experi- 
ments in agricultural organisation, and the millions 
poured out on the beet sugar subsidy, provide as effective 
arguments for the Government’s critics as for its defen- 
ders; the ignominious withdrawal of the unemploy- 
ment assistance regulations last February and the 
failure after nine months to provide any permanent 
and from the 
Government’s point of view the less said about the 
depressed arcas the better. 


substitute is definitely damaging ; 
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_When we turn to the future, what Concerns thy 
elector most is not the common features in { 
different programmes, but the points of differen. 
For the Government “the League of Nations wil 
remain, as heretofore, the keystone of British fore 
policy.” Neither of the other parties would Say a 
and neither could say much more. But 
one cognate question there is radical differeng, 
Where the Government talks of rearmament, Labo 
and less emphatically the Liberals, talk of disarmament 
Actually the decision regarding armaments depen 
on the outcome of the test of strength between the 
League of Nations and Italy. If the collectiy, 
system receives practical vindication, then the redy. 
tion of armaments can and must be faced again jy 
-arnest. If, on the other hand, the collective systen 
breaks down, the whole of British foreign policy, 9, 
which armaments depend, will have to be ree), 
sidered and reshaped. Meanwhile the demand ¢ 
Mr. Baldwin that the British Navy shall be mai 
capable of meeting an air menace which has developed 
since most of the units of our existing fleet wer 
built is one which no elector who believes in th 
maintenance of fighting forces at all can resist. () 
security through the collective system all partic 
agree, but Labour “ will propose to other nations the 
complete abolition of all national air forces, the 
effective international control of civil aviation, and 
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the creation of an international air force.” Only «boon 

the third of these proposals goes beyond what the ge” 

Government has proposed as basis for discussion at ay 

Geneva. is the fi 

It is in the domestic programmes that the real oon 

' cleavages are revealed, and here it is a fair criticism depend! 
of the Government to say that in such matters as aly 

a new unemployment-assistance scale, the “ unifica- ‘i i 

tion *’ of coal-mining royalties, the restoration of = : 

the depressed areas and the raising of the school we . 

age it is promising today what it might well have oe 

performed already. ‘But the lavishness of the E red 

promises of Labour in that field is not such as to a, 

inspire the average non-party elector with confidence. ‘ato th 

Schemes for public ownership of banking, coal and ore 

its products, transport, electricity, iron and sted “ea 

and cotton, nationalisation of land, a_ substantial tie 

increase in old age pensions, abolition of the House ltic 

of Lords—this constitutes a revolutionary programme wn | 
which it is all to the good to have put forward bya we . 
constitutional party in a constitutional way, but ‘a ~ 
which at the same time raises financial problems, so 
and precipitates conflicts with existing _ interests, tng 











that must inevitably imperil national stability gravely. 
The Labour programme, which will certainly be 
defended in the new House of Commons by twice ot 


direct 
have | 

















three times as many Labour members as had seats gc 
there before the dissolution, is a warning to the mas 
Government that in its left wing lies its strength. ale 
What the country needs is a Left Centre adminis ae 
tration, ready to face boldly the problems confronting i 
this country abroad and at home, free from the a. 
domination of vested interests and ready if need be sata 
in the case of coal and some other essential industries sent 





to introduce the principle of the public utility cor 
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place of private ownership by so-called 
italists. A Government which carried the London 
‘ ‘ nger Transport Bill will not shrink from that. 
we halance the National Government must be held 
» have established its claim, and both national and 
ternational necessities demand its return for a 
oa term. But they do not demand its return 
foc han unimpaired ma jority, though it is unfortunate 
Say ley, hoice of this particular date for the election 
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B Ut oy F - equse the inevitable reduction of the Govern- 
ffereng, noth to be misinterpreted abroad. A 
Labour ment’s streng ; : 


‘Meempetent Opposition in the House of Commons is 
manent, wn he effective working of the British 

‘Bisential to the effective king 0 
depen Constitution, and it is not desirable that the only 


reen the (pposition, and therefore the only alternative Govern- 
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ODAY in every town in Great Britain the electoral 
machine has been set going, and the noise of it 
fils the air. Central and regional committee rooms 
declare their presence with a blaze of party colours. 
Bills, posters, loud-speakers, street-corner mectings 
and other methods of appeal te eye and ear bring 
home to every adult on the register that he or she is 
F, voter whose vote is sought by candidates for 
Parliament. Now is the ordained moment for 
direct contacts between would-be Members of Parlia- 
ment and those whose suffrages they seek. Now, 
by some means or another, each candidate has to 
convey to many thousands of persons of widely 
differing tastes and intelligence the reasons why he 
is the fittest man to represent them. 

Other things being equal, success in an election 
depends on skill in the art of persuasion—the per- 
suasiveness being exercised by the candidate himself, 
by his party leaders, and the band of workers con- 
trolled by the clection agent. Ideally, the would-be 
Member should be on terms of personal friendship 
Bwith every one of his constituents. But since that 
the FS impossible in. these days of bloated constituencies 
and non-resident candidates other means must be 
found of forcing the truth or the simulacrum of truth 
S , Pinto the minds of voters. This is a highly technical 
business, changing in character as constituencies 
heeome larger and new devices of communication 
For the presentation of the 


¢ 


ticism 


tial 
use come available. 
nme § Pelitical background a solemn Press addressing a 
by q mall electorate once served its purpose. That would 

not he enough today. Nor, at local meetings, can the 


candidate hope, as in the past, to address a large pro- 


ems, : pe 
ots, Portion of the clectors by the unaided power of his 
es voice; and owing to the size of constituencies, even a 
] 


he direct canvass has ceased to be possible. Other means 
have been found, new devices exploited for winning the 
eats BT of vast, heterogeneous crowds. 

the & 22 essence, no doubt, the appeal is the same as it 


€ or 


oth 


nis: @ Pty addresses nationally, and candidates’ addresses 


«focally. In essentials party nature, like human 
nature, is unchanging. But the technique of 


be the appeal, both nationally and locally, has been 
vies profoundly modified by modern means of com- 
iunieation, tending, perhaps, to give a 
p degree of weight than formerly to the national appeal, 


greater 


“WT 


has always been, beginning with the publication of 


ment, should be Socialist. The Independent Liberals 
stand for certain principles, notably freer trade (as 
distinguished from doctrinaire Free Trade), which 
urgently need emphasis. The greater their numbers 
in the House the more the tendency of the Government 
will be to trim towards the Left. Political Liberalism 
is under a handicap because the country as a whole 
is so largely liberalised. But the safe return of the 
National Government being postulated, as it reason- 
ably may be, the survival of a Liberal Opposition 
is still necessary to the right balance of the House of 
Commons. It is to be hoped therefore that a 
substantial proportion of the relatively few In- 
dependent Liberal candidates in the field will be 
returned. 


POLITICAL SHOWMANSHIP 


as conducted by the leaders. Most formidable of 
these instruments, undoubtedly, is the B.B.C., 
through which the leaders of parties are able with 
their own voices to reach the whole of the electorate ; 
and it is observed that to the democratic qualifica- 
tions of a successful party leader, namely power of 
speaking on a platform and in Parliament, must 
be added another, skill in broadcasting—a matter to 
which not all front-bench politicians have given as 
much attention as they might do. 

The national appeal, as opposed to the local, has 
also been strengthened by improved communications. 
These have facilitated the sale of national newspapers 
in every part of the country; and journals which 
circulate in all the constituencies inevitably give 
more attention to the broader issues than to those 
which affect individual candidates. Good roads 
and swift motor-cars have produced a similar result 
by actually transporting leading statesmen across 
widely seattered electoral areas. In whirlwind cam- 
paigns such as Theodore Roosevelt conducted with 
such suecess in America and Mr. Lloyd George in 
this country a leading politician is enabled to state 
the broad case to audiences in a large number of 
constituencies. 

But important as is the part played by the national 
Press and by speakers of national fame, each con- 
stituency in election time is a unit which has its own 
local personalities, its own issues, its own separate 
battle-ground ; and here too the contacts between 
politicians and electors have been changed by modern 
conditions and modern inventions. In some of the 
huge industrial constituencies of today it would be 
impossible at short notice to convey to electors an 
understanding of the dominant issues and the pro- 
grammes of the candidates unless new means were 
available. Mr. Llovd George has often said that in 
politics the power of the human voice will always 
in the long run prevail over the power of the Press. 
But that would not be the case today if the human 
voice were unaided. Meetings still held in 
small halls, and have their effect, no doubt, on key 
Street-corner speeches serve to heighten 


are 


persons. 
the interest of the crowd and to create some familiarity 
with the main problems. Canvassing, also, by house- 
to-house visitors serves to interest many householders 
and housewives and screw them up to the voting-point. 
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But all this is not enough. It is essential if an 
election is to be a genuine trial of strength between 
opposing candidates that they should be known 
as personalities throughout the constituency. Here 
amplifiers have come to the speaker’s aid. With 
their help he can be heard not only in the remotest 
recesses of a big hall, but by a standing crowd in the 
streets outside. And again, whilst it is no longer 
possible that the candidate can call on all constituents 
individually, he can at least visit every street in a 
car and address its inhabitants collectively with the 
aid of a loud-speaker. 

Many and various are the new devices for dis- 
seminating propaganda. The cinema might be more 
used than it is for showing the achievements of the 
Government or for indicating the evils which it has 


[November } » 1935, 
a 


not remedied. Sky-signs from aeroplanes might s 
mon the electors to do their duty at the poll e 
it is possible, too, that just as there have been dra : 
changes in methods of electioneering arising “a 
mechanical invention, so, too, the new psychole 
may be intreduced with telling effect on the sea 
conduct of a campaign. In the last years of the Ws 
it was discovered that there was no Propagand, 
so successful as the truth. It is not suggested thes 
truth-telling is a novelty in general elections, ie 
yet it has not often happened that an electorate has 
been swept off its feet in admiration of a candidat, 
who distinguished himself by telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. There jg 
much that yet remains to be tried in the glorious 
adventure of electioneering. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


it is a good deal of a compliment to Lord Snowden’s 

reputation as a broadcaster that Mr. Churchill should 
shave thought it necessary to attack him violently before 
the broadeast had ever been delivered at all. As for the 
complaints that the Liberals should never have allotted 
one of their three evenings to Lord Snowden, there seems 
to me more in that, now that the speech has been de- 
livered, than there was when the arrangement was 
The purpose of the broadcasts, I take it, is to 
allow each party to expound its own point of view, and I 
see no reason why the Liberals should not have given 
one of their evenings to, say, Mr. George Robey, if they 
thought he would expound Liberal principles effectively. 
As it turned out Lord Snowden never mentioned the 
Liberal programme. His speech was a sustained onslaught 
on the National Government, and in view of the paucity 
of Liberal candidates his advice to the electors to vote 
Liberal, and failing that Labour, was likely to be at least 
as valuable to Mr. Attlee as to Sir Herbert Samuel—as 
the Daily Herald recognised with some jubilation. Assuming 
that there are not more than 150 Liberal candidates, there 
will be at least 250 seats where Labour has a straight fight 
against a National Government candidate. On _ that 
showing Lord Snowden in his Liberal talk was, in effect, 
backing 100 more Labour men than Liberals. 


made. 


* * * * 


There is justice, I think, in the observation that the 
fate of Mr. Lloyd George’s Councils of Action will show 
how much remains of political nonconformity as an 
effective force today. Whether political nonconformity 
is a desirable thing in itself is beside the mark. The 
Free Churches’ first purpose, it may well be argued, 
is to make good citizens, not good Liberals. But that 
they did make good Liberals thirty years ago is an indis- 
putable fact, and the result of the 1906 election was its 
proof, The immediate was the Education Bill 
of 1902, though there ,were others deeper-rooted and 
But today the average Free Churchman 
is as likely to vote Labour as Liberal, and among 
Methodists in particular Conservatism is— well repre- 
sented. 


cause 


more enduring. 


The Council of Action policy is more Liberal 
than Labour or Conservative, and in some constituencies 
make all the difference to the Liberal 
There are thousands of electors who want 


a Council may 


candidate. 


a Vigorous League of Nations policy abroad and a 


Vigorous reconstruction policy at home, but hesitate 


about Socialism generally and = such proposals — as 
the nationalisation of banking in — particular, and 
Mr. Lloyd George has made a dexterous appeal to 


thi nn). 


That enterprising little organisation, “ Friends y 
Europe,” has done a very useful service in reprinting i; 
pamphlet form Herr Hitler’s foreign policy speech ¢ 
last May, but I am not nearly so sure about its wisdoy 
in issuing at the same time a critical commentary by 
Sir Malcolm Robertson, based largely on quotations fron 
Mein Kampf. It is true, and it is a pity, that that notorioys 
volume is still circulated in unrevised form and regarde| 
as the gospel of the Nazi movement. But even 50, jf 
there is some incompatibility between the _ policies 
embodied in a volume written in prison by .a defeate| 
rebel in 1924 and those proclaimed to the world by the 
titular head of the German Reich in 1935, it is reasonable 
to regard the latter as the more authoritative, pending 
proof to the contrary. That proof can only be secure 
by putting the matter to the test. In the only ease in 
which the May policy has been put to the test, ove 
naval limitation, Herr Hitler stuck to his word. But 
he made several other notable offers regarding reduetio, 
of armaments, and it is a great pity they have not bee 
followed up. It is quite time they were. 

* * * * 


*Loitering with a vacant eve 

Along the Grecian gallery,” 
—only it was not the Grecian gallery but the Nationa 
Gallery. I turned on Wednesday into the rooms devote! 
to the British School of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and was immediately set pondering on trouser. 
For there was not a trouser in the place—I mean, in the 
frames. When did those unlovely, though not entirely 
comfortless, garments come in? And by what evolution? 
Did the knee-breeches gradually creep down the calf? Or 
was the revolution quite sudden ? All this is elementary 
sartorial knowledge, probably, but it has its historic 
interest. The man who first swathed his legs in two creasel 
cylinders must have been an adventurer of the onde 


of Columbus. 
* x x * 


The B.B.C. will earn fresh gratitude if it is able t 
develop the idea embodied in “ Youth Crosses the 
Frontiers,” the admirable feature which figured in la 
Sunday afternoon’s programme. For an hour and a ha 
we had young voices singing national folk-songs, usually 
delightful The  characteristi 


to a accompaniment. 


differences must have been clear to all listeners, especial! 
I think, the violent difference between East and Wes 
and the extraordinary contrasts in the matter of melod}. 
The sweetness of the English voices—in “ Bingo W 


- 


“ John Peel 
JANUS. 


his name, Oh,” ‘Golden slumbers,” and 


—was delightful. 
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JAPAN AND THE ABYSSINIAN CRISIS 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


indifferent spectator of the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
gjct and of the larger crisis of European peace which may 
develop from it. Officially the Japanese Government has 
taken no side and has restricted its comments on the 
situation to expressions of conventional hope that peace 
night be preserved. All rumours of shipments of arms to 


| oe has been a reticent, but by no means an 


Abyssinia are denied. 

There is, however, an unmistakably strong current of 
popular sympathy with Abyssinia. The arrival in 
Tokyo of an envoy from Addis Ababa, in the person of 
ifr, Daba Birrou, was the occasion of fair-sized popular 
demonstrations with streamers professing hostility to 
Ily and sympathy with Abyssinia. The veteran 
Japanese nationalist, Mitsuro Toyama, telegraphed to 
the Abyssinian Minister of Foreign Affairs, urging him to 
resist steadfastly any settlement which would compromise 
his country’s independence. A movement has been 
started to send Emperor Haile Selassie a finely tempered 
Japanese sword. Several cases have been reported when 
Japanese firms refused to carry out orders which would 
have facilitated Italy’s war preparations. 

This pressure of public opinion was one factor which 
created embarrassment for the Japanese Ambassador in 
Rome, Dr. Sugimura, after he had assured Mussolini 
that Japan had no intention of becoming involved in the 
Italo-Abyssinian controversy and that Japan had no 
concern in Abyssinia. This unloosed a storm of criticism 
inthe Japanese Press and elicited a semi-official statement 
fom the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the effect that 
Japan views with grave concern the possibility of a war 
in East Africa. 

A Japanese lawyer who has taken a special interest 
in Abyssinian matters, Mr. Tomonaga Sumioka, recently 
st forth in an article the various reasons why, in his 
opinion, Japan should definitely sympathise with the 
African Empire. Among these he mentioned the funda- 
mental injustice of the Italian aggression, the menace to 
Japanese trade interests, the anti-Japanese campaign 
which raged for a time in the Italian Press, Italy’s tech- 
nical aid to China in the aviation field, and the insulting 
tone which Mussolini had adopted toward non-white 
races, 

This last consideration has the greatest influence on the 

sentimental sympathies of the Japanese and probably 
explains the action of a number of Japanese ex-soldiers 
who are reported to have volunteered for service in the 
Abyssinian Army. It should never be forgotten that 
Japanese publicists make at least as much of “ the 
white peril’? as Western publicists do of “ the yellow 
peril” or “ the rising tide of colour.” An Indian revo- 
lutionary who has lived for a number of years in Japan 
was inspired by the Abyssinian crisis to produce a fiery 
pamphlet, urging all oriental peoples to stand together 
against ““ the big white wolf.” 
_AJapanese writer in a pan-Asian journal, Mr. Yasaburo 
Shimonaka, puts the colour issue in the foreground and 
linds in it a satisfying answer to the unwelcome critics 
who suggest that Italy is merely carrying on in Abyssinia 
the tradition which Japan established in Manchuria. 
We. Shimonaka’s reasoning is as follows : 

“Our activities in Manchuria were to protect our neighbour 
against white imperialist encroachment, while the Italian actions 
it Abyssinia represent the pressure of white imperialist encroach- 
nt, directed against the coloured races of the world. Our 
ititude toward the Chinese and other Asiatic nations is based 
"pon our motherly love for them. We are a mother bird who protects 
“et chickens under her wings. The attitude of the Western nations, 
netiding Italy, towards the Far East is that of the snake who tries 
% steal the chickens from under their mother’s wings.” 





Tokyo. 

Apart from the always delicate questions of race and 
colour, Japan is interested in Abyssinia from a commercial 
standpoint. To be sure rumour has greatly exaggerated 
the scope and dimensions of Japan’s commercial interests. 
The highest estimate which is placed here on the value 
of Japan’s exports to Abyssinia is ten million yen, less 
than half of one per cent. of the annual value of Japan’s 
export trade. Japan has no diplomatic representation 
at Addis Ababa, although an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a Legation there has been voted. So far as 
can be learned, only one Japanese subject, a newspaper 
correspondent, is now in the realm of Haile Selassic. 

There has been a marked increase in the purchase of 
cheap Japanese goods in Abyssinia, as in almost all 
Asiatic and African countries, during recent years. But 
the Abyssinian market is a very small onc. As a matter 
of principle, however, Japan objects to the staking out 
of a Western preserve in a country where Japanese goods 
had been making such rapid progress. Obvious self- 
interest makes Japan an upholder of free trade—in all 
regions which are not under Japanese sovereignty or 
under Japanese political domination. 

The feverish upward movement which began on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange in the latter part of September 
was not entirely caused by the likelihood of hostilities 
between Italy and Abyssinia. It was rather the reflection 
of the possibility that the African conflict might be the 
prelude to a much larger war, involving several of the 
principal European Powers. One of Tokyo’s leading 
newspapers, the Nichi Nichi, tersely summed up the 
financial reaction to war rumours as follows : 

“Tf the anticipated Italo-Abyssinian war is localised between 
the two countries the effects on the stock market will be confined 
to better buying of shipping and munitions stocks. But if alt 
Europe is dragged into a second World War optimistic sentiment 
will rise and all stocks will experience a simultaneous burst of 
enthusiasm.” 

Japan has not forgotten the World War, which pro- 
vided the greatest single impetus to the country’s indus- 
trial and commercial development. With almost all the 
markets of the world clamouring for goods, with shipping 
at a tremendous premium. Japanese industries worked 
in continuous shifts and harvested enormous war profits. 
It is believed here that even a localised conflict would 
make it possible for Japanese manufacturing and shipping 
firms to achieve substantial gains at the expense of 
Italian competitors. 

It would be difficult to predict with certaimy the 
political repercussions in the Far East of a large-scale 
European war. That they would be significant and far- 
reaching is scarcely to be doubted. At the time of the 
World War Japan was bound by the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and its relative military and economic 
strength, in relation to the leading Western Powers, was 
less than it is at present. 

At present, with the United States playing a passive 
réle in the Far East, Japan is obliged to reckon mainly 
with Great Britain and with the Soviet Union in shaping 
its policy in China. Even with this potential restraining 
influence, Japan has been steadily pushing forward in 
North China and Inner Mongolia. <A recent statement 
by the commander of the Japanese garrison in Tientsin, 
General Tada, to foreshadow a more decisive 
attempt to establish a unified pro-Japanese Chinese 
authority in the five provinces of North China —Hopet, 
Shantung, Shansi, Chahar and = Suivuan. This 
régime will apparently be expected to co-operate actively 
with Japan in the economic field and also to combat all 
traces of Russian and Communist influence. 
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It is hardly to be imagined that Japan’s statesmen and 
soldiers—especially the soldiers—would be indifferent to 
the obvious opportunities which would present themselves 
if Great Britain and the Soviet Union both found them- 
selves completely preoccupied with some part of the 
globe apart from the Far East. There is a general im- 
pression abroad, fostered no doubt by certain pecu- 
liarities of the Japanese constitutional structure and by 


ee 


the prominent réle which the Japanese Arm 
public affairs, that Japanese moves in the internat} 
sphere are strongly tinged with recklessness, Jp ni 
fact, Japan has taken no step in foreign relations in re te 
years which involved a large amount of 4; 
new European war would create conditions unde 
very large Japanese national ambitions might be 
without entailing undue peril. 
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THE GROUP MOVEMENT: A VALUATION—IV 


By the DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 


IKE Sir Michael Sadler, I write of the Groups as an 
outsider, and with less knowledge than he of 
effects produced in individual lives. One who tries to make 
some estimate of the value of this movement is met by 
perplexities. In the first place, it seems difficult to judge 
precisely how far the influence of the Groups extends. 
One hears from good authorities in the Universities that 
the number of adherents is very small and the number 
of fresh converts at the University still smaller. Still 
more confusing is it to find that one careful observer 
thinks that the Groups may be dangerous for the young 
but very useful for the middle-aged; while another, 
equally competent, holds that they have no message 
except for those under thirty. Again the personnel seems 
to change in a curious way. One learns that this or that 
distinguished person has cast in his lot with the Groups, 
only to find some months later that either he has cooled 
towards the movement or it has cooled towards him, and 
some other eminent man has stepped into the place of 
its semi-oflicial philosopher. 

But, on the ether hand, there is good evidence that 
the Groups have had remarkable success in some circles. 
The mission in Geneva, of which Mr. Cunningham writes, 
beyond question made a profound impression. In a 
remote mountain inn in Austria this year I met a Danish 
business man who had been * changed,” and was ob- 
viously speaking the truth when he described how very 
many of his own countrymen had been profoundly 
altered in character and outlook by the Groups. 

My impression is that a large proportion of those who 
have been converted by the movement are those who 
have been subjected to religious influences in childhood, 
but for whom belicf has been a matter of acceptance 
rather than a source of inspiration. In the Groups 
their faith alive.” I do not say that no 
genuine pagans have been converted, but it happens that 
J have not known any. 

The Movement is distinguished from other 
religious revivals in that it not only does not aim at 
founding a new sect, but is definitely on its guard against 
the danger of adding to the divisions of Christians. We 
must recognise this with gratitude and admit that the 
Church as a whole needs every help it can get to revive 


has ** come 


Group 


its spiritual life; but there are disquieting signs that 
the sect spirit is not completely exorcised. No doubt 
it is enthusiasm and gratitude which lead some members 
of the movement to speak as if no genuine Christians 
were to be found outside it, and to disparage all the 
religion which they themselves had known before their 
contact Dr. Buchman, but it is an ungenerous 
enthusiasm which contains the seed of sectarianism. 


with 


The appearance and the success of the Groups must 
be regarded as a criticism of the Church. They appeal 
to very many because they provide that which the 
organised bodies of Christians fail to provide. I am 
sure that Sir Michael Sadler is right when he says that 
We have heard, 
perhaps ad nauseam, that Christianity means fellowship, 
and thi 


realisation ol 


many in our time suffer from loneliness. 


Churehes have certainly moved towards a 


that brotherhood in Christ which was the 


ideal of the primitive Christian community, but ty 
often the fellowship has been only superficial friendliness 
and good will. There is a thirst in many a soul to thoy 
down the facade behind which it normally lives anq ty 
take inside another human being. No doubt “ sharing” 
has its dangers, and it would be bad medicine for sins 
but for others the candid revelation of two personalities 
one to the other, brings just that courage which ; 
needed. We have all felt that, though we should desip 
evangelists to be good men, we should listen nop 
attentively to preachers if they revealed to us that they 
were men of like passions with ourselves and had face 
in their own lives the problems which trouble us, 

Another asset of the Groups is precisely thi 
characteristic which shocks many good people—theis 
breezy and even slangy language about religion, The 
Christian religion has developed a vocabulary of “ sacred” 
words which express its message; only unfortunately 
they have become so sacred that they convey little 
meaning to a large proportion of our contemporarie, 
The very modern phrases in which the Groups couch 
their message are no doubt inadequate; but at leas 
they mean something and make a direct impact o 
minds which would be closed to more decorous ter, 
It was a stroke of genius to substitute “* 
for repentance and redemption. 

No small part of the power of the Groups arises from 
the fact that they are engaged in experimental religion, 
As Dr. Micklem truly remarks, the Christian Chureh js 
now compelled to be everywhere a missionary Church. 
It is engaged in ** mental strife,” restating and rethinking 
its gospel in the face of modern knowledge. We may 
think that it is not doing so badly in this difficult task, 
and that at least the outlines of a reasonable faith for the 
modern world are emerging. But apologetics are not 
enough, and indeed to some minds are of little moment. 
It is not sufficient to be convinced that, though the 
traditional dogmas must be revised, we may be sur 
that the spiritual values which they represented can be 
conserved. We need to have our faith related to our 
personal lives and to feel that belief in God and Christ 
makes a difference not only in our conception of thi 
universe, but in our daily conduct. There is a shor 
answer to perplexity—see if it works. 

But I suppose that the chief source of the Groups 
strength is that they have reaffirmed the central idea 
of the Gospel, that Christ is our Lord and Leader. The 
time is ripe for such a message. One of the most remark: 
able facts of our time is the resurgence of personal leader 
ship. Men are not satisfied to serve principles or to b 
governed by They seck a_ leader, aul 
perhaps the greatest question before us is, what kind of 
leadership will humanity find? The Christian claiti 
is that there is only One who can satisfy the longing 
for a true Leader and that He can lead all men at al 
times. If the Groups will help us to make our faith 
Christ our Lord and Leader effective in our own expe 
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REALIST OR ROMANTICIST ? 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


HIS is 4 conversation which occurred, three or four 
weeks ago, in a railway carriage between Naples 
sad Syracuse. Of course everybody was discussing the 
iiquities of Abyssinia and England. Perhaps, said a gentle 
sjeilian woman, the English would after all understand. 
they would be made to understand, a business man 
answered sternly. The conversation turned naturally on 
Italy's power to make England understand, A strong, 
jaring-looking young man in civilian clothes announced 
that he was an airman, belonging to the famous 
«squadron of Death. The conversation moved to gas 
ond bombs and the distance between Sicily and Malta. 
from Italy’s power it passed to Italy's need (a poor over- 
wowded country); from Italy’s need it passed to Italy’s 
rights: The rights expanded rapidly. Italy was the 
Roman Empire revived; the Mediterranean had once 
heen mare nostrum. At this point an Australian in the 
carriage, Who had made friends with his companions 
during the night and had been treated by them with 
charming courtesy, dared to intervene. The train had 
just passed Taormina. Did not the Greeks hold power 
in Sicily before the Romans, asked the Australian ; and 
lid not the Greeks therefore have a right to revive their 
yower? The airman declared impetuously that the 
Romans were in Sicily before the Greeks. Did the 
Greeks, then, conquer the Romans? é:ked the innocent 
Australian. The embarrassing question was evaded, 
and the conversation drifted back into its old circle of 
Italy's will, her power, her needs, her rights, her dreams. 
Always it ended in blazing romanticism. 

This is the common journey and conclusion of so-called 
yulpolitik. The starting point is always will. In little 
things Mussolini's government gives a daily demon- 
stration of this. We dare to make decisions. We do 
not fiddle. We make up our minds. We act. We 
decide that the traffic confusion is intolerable. At noon 
on a certain day policemen appear dramatically on 
point duty in Rome. There has been no talk. The 
wlieemen are on the job. We decide that Rome is too 
noisy, At four o'clock on a notified day it becomes an 
offence to sound the motor-horn. We have considered 
the problem, we have weighed the advantages and 
disadvantages of different solutions, we have made up 
ow mind, We have done what was necessary. There 
sno need for endless talk. Why do people talk so 
endlessly in England? It simply masks the action of 
sectional interests. Geneva’s talk, similarly, simply 
wasks the action of national interests. The only reality 

world polities is interest and power. We know our 
interests, Let Geneva 

Its justice is empty formalism. Its Covenant 
an abstraction. We are a young and strong nation. 
We intend to satisfy our needs as other nations have 
We have willed it. We have taken our 
compromise solution. 


We have measured our power. 


chatter, 


satistied theirs. 
We do not admit anv 
Ye would compromise with real forces, with other 
lational interests, but we will not compromise with 
\stractions. We are ready for a deal with Great 
Britain. We are not such fools as to threaten British 
The Forward to 


road, 


interests. road is therefore clear. 
Abyssinia. 

This for months was the tone of Mussolini's speeches 
ind of the Press, Every morning in Rome the editors 
49 to the Ministry of Propaganda to find out what it is 
dest to say. So in their different wavs they all say the 
\lmost evervbody in Italy says the same 
Italy’s will, Italy’s power — this 
Italy’s rights follow as the inevitable 


same thing 


[tal s needs, 


conclusion. It all sounds extremely hard-headed and 
realistic. But is it so in reality? Is there not 
romanticism in the everlasting. emphasis on power? 
In one of his very carly speeches Mussolini rhapsodised 
about “the great, the beautiful violence of the decisive 
hour.” Surely there is romantic intoxication in this 
kind of verbal extravagance, and surely there is the 
same sort of intoxication in the parades and the mobilisa- 
tions and the droning of aeroplanes over Rome. A 
traveller who goes from Italy to Malta will at once notice 
the contrast between over-dramatised efficiency and 
unadvertised efliciency. Mussolini once looked forward 
to the day when Italy’s military aeroplanes would blot 
out the sun above Italian cities. Is not this a romantic 
Vision ? 

And is there not romanticism even in the 
argument of interests? It is attempted to argue that 
the Abyssinian enterprise follows inevitably from the 
fact of Italy's population pressure. This sounds ex- 
tremely hard-headed; but colonies (although thev 
bring profits to members of the proprietary nation) 
do not, judging from past experience, solve popula- 
tion problems. Italians, despite their affectation of 
realism, have not realistically studied this problem, in 
the light, Iet us say, of Kenya’s experience. Nor have 
the Italians realistically studied British interests. It is 
unintelligent to assume that the present Italian adventure 
does not conflict with British interests simply because it 
does not conflict with British North African interests. 
Peace itself is a British interest. the procedure of the 
League is a British interest : and if Mussolini had ever 
taken the trouble to read Lord Grey's Memoirs he would 
have been able to understand how it is that British 
statesmen, searching their own experience, have declared 
in favour of the collective system because they see it as 
the only alternative to an international anarchy from 
which Great Britain stands to lose more than most other 
nations. The Italians are right when they assert that 
Great Britain’s policy is not “ disinterested”; but they 
are wrong when they assume that British interest must 
be a sectional interest operating in a balance of power 
system. British interest expresses itself in an effort to 
transcend this system. It itself with the 
principle and procedure of objective law binding upon 
national States. 

Italians, on the rare occasions when they allow the 
argument to proceed so tar, dismiss this objective law as 
**the interest of the stronger.” ‘This too sounds realistic, 
international law and the Geneva 


identifies 


but in fact is not; 
institutions are just as much the interest of the weaker. 
There is admittedly a real danger that the League may 


become an association of the * Haves” against the 
* Have Nots.”? There is also a real problem, in the 
philosophy of the practical. of finding the true relation 
between interested action and ethical action. A more 
subtle Italian than Mussolini. Croce, has examined 


this problem, and has shown that there is no such thing 


as disinterested action. Croce has not however denied 
the reality. of ethical 
thought, on the contrary. obliterates Justice in necessity 
Is it realistic to act on the assumption that 


Machiavelli argued that it was 


action. Mussolints system. of 


and will. 
goodness is not real ? 


sufficient for the 
result he tied himself up in hopeless contradictions. 


prince to “seem good”; but as a 


he needed real goodness, and not merely the show ot 


in order to found the national commonwealth of free 
warriors which was his dream. He needed justice, he 
needed obligation, he needed devotion. These he had 
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ruled out in advance by accepting the postulate that all 
men are bad—an assumption which was too much even 
for Guieciardini. This is the reason why the splendid 
appeal to devotion which closes Machiavelli’s Prince comes 
as a flat contradiction to the whole argument of the book. 
By his own showing Machiavelli was asking the Italians 
for impossibilities. He revealed himself in the end as 
an incurable romantic. 

All the same, his realism, so far as it went, was more 
consistent than Mussolini’s. According to the terms of 
his own day he calculated all the factors of power- 
collisions with a clarity and precision equal to Mussolini’s. 





URING a recent visit to Teheran I was impressed by 
what is a great attempt to balance the efficiency and 
usefulness of new buildings with good form, a high archi- 
tectural standard and ambitious planning which is one 
way of insuring future support and satisfaction. The 
town is developing in area, its streets are being widened 
and new avenues planted. buildings are fast going up to 
provide suitable quarters for a foreign office, police head- 
quarters, defence-forces, museum and other governmental 
and municipal departments. Local administration.shopping 
facilities and communications have all vastly improved. 
Since Reza Shah acceded to the throne ten years ago 
the death-rate of the capital has decreased by 50 per 
ceent.; in the schools the number of pupils has doubled 
in the last twelve years, and the new prison, conducted 
on American lines, is talked of with pride and considered 
an enviable retreat by beggars who still walk the streets. 
Respect for the status quo, a first stage in the formation 
of a conservative attitude of mind for which nationalist 
régimes are laying a foundation everywhere, is being 
instilled into Iran’s younger generation (Iran is, of course, 
the country we yesterday called Persia). And confidence 
is fostered by the rebirth of an army which under the 
Kajar dynasty was a despised organisation of pampered 
officers and under-fed men. It was the Mejliss which, 
by enforcing conscription, took the initiative towards 
building a military force effective enough to keep in 
subjection tribes which at that time (1925) were giving 
constant trouble. Today it is the Shah who has direct 
control of the Army. Service is all the more popular for 
this and young officers are proud of their smart khaki 
uniforms and red tabs. As in all Balkan and Near East 
countries, they mix freely with the townspeople, unin- 
hibited by strange notions of the need to move exclusively 
in club and regimental circles, coming to life only on the 
occasion of an annual tattoo or polo-match. 

Yet, as in Turkey, there is no aggressive spirit on the 
part of the Army or any other section of the community. 
If the need arose, a little well-timed propaganda, through 
the medium of a wholly controlled Press, would doubtless 
evoke such a feeling in easily responsive minds. Mean- 
while the Army in Iran is a pleasant career. It is main- 
tained to show Powers to which Iran is wont to ascribe 
imperialist motives that any attempt to wound the 
country’s pride would be countered in such a way as to 
prove the effort to be quite un-worth-while. It serves, too, 
to strengthen the position of what is coming to be regarded 
as a middle east bloc, loosely knit by a former common 
allegiance, but today drawn much closer by the sub- 
stitution of a progressive materialist spirit for the religious 
fervour of the past. 

In the first centuries of the Christian Era the teaching of 
Christ undermined the power of old deities in the Near 
East, so preparing a way for the Arab conquest and the 
widespread acceptance of Mohammed's creed. A rather 


THE AWAKENING MIDDLE EAST: Il. IRAN 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 


a 
But he recognised that his calculations had limits, y 
even Caesar Borgia, the greatest master of realpali” 
Renaissance Italy, had been able to calculate eveas! 
God and justice might count for nothing in human aft at 
but Fortune capriciously ruled. Has Mussolini re 
Machiavelli’s vivid poem to Fortune? This cont . 
the only aspect of Machiavelli’s doctrine of which io 
lini’s speeches and actions show no trace, Machians 
never pretended that his chaos of conflicting yi}, 
a general regulating authority equivalent to that 7 
mediaeval Christianity had claimed for the rule of ria 
reason. Half power-polities, he said, was luck 
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similar process is that of the influence of westerp ide 
which is setting the stage, it is thought, for the posit 
inroads of communism at some future date, sho 
economic exigency compel. Already there are the jy 
signs of this in parts of the east, but not in Iran, whig 
feels itself so secure in the protection of Reza Shik 
that she can negotiate with the U.S.S.R. without 
fear of political implications. At the beginning F 
September Iran, who already exports the bulk of \y 
surplus agricultural produce across the Caspian, Negi. 
tiated a commercial treaty with the Soviet Governney, 
The agreement provides for the absorption of 40 per ca, 
of the country’s total exports. Cotton, dried fruit, rig 
cereals, wool and skins are to be exchanged by str 
inter-State barter for heavy machinery and factor 
produce. 

This treaty coincides with the development of Iran} 
Caspian ports, including a new harbour near Chalo 
whose name has been given to a magnificent road late 
built through the mountains north of Teheran toa heiehi 
of 10,000 feet. At the same time the trans-Irania 
railway, linking Bandar Shah in the north with Bande 
Shahpur on the Persian Gulf, is progressing over ver 
difficult territory towards the new station at Teheray 
where, according to the terms accepted by the Seandine. 
vian contractors, northern and southern sections will met 
in 1939. While primarily of military and _ stratege 
importance, this line will serve as an outlet for goo 
coming from the north. The Bandar Shahpur por, 
which must handle this traffic, is some miles distant {ro 
and quite unaffected by the dispute as to the legal righi 
of Iraq and Iran in the Shatt al-Arab. Its appros, 
both by land and water, is poor; but it is on unco 
tested territory, guarded by the six little gunboats whic 
are the nucleus of an Iranian navy. 

Mohammerah, lately renamed Khorram Shah, is (!? 
only other port in the district. It stands at the mouth 
the Karun, Iran’s only navigable river; and the ii 
that pilotage and other dues for boats proceeding up tle 
Shatt to Mohammerah, also oil tankers docking @ 
Abadan, go to the Iraqi port of Basrah constitutes some 
thing of an injustice from the Iranian point of view. 4 
the moment of writing the dispute remains unsettle. 
but the traditions of diplomacy in the middle east # 
such that an amicable agreement would seem far mo 
likely to be reached through personal approach that 
open discussion at Geneva. The case has not create! 
any real ill-feeling between Iran and Iraq. the peop 
of both countries tending to regard it as a duel of Wi 
between two Foreign Ministers. Is the custome 
who argues for half an hour over the price of an artié 
in an eastern bazaar just as friendly with the stall-holde 
afterwards as are two opposing lawyers once they g@ 
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outside the courts ? 
Jranian nationalism is not, then, a vital 





patriotis! 
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ies fever-pitch over a question of territorial 










= 


he, = os a sort of acquiescence which can be inter- 
i esti as implying just that degree of zest for the present 
ahs” jpégime consistent with the needs of an Iranian, or in- 
inj me dination of 2 foreigner, to admire the rule of Reza Shah 
ie and his ministers. 1 he mass of the people are politically 
h Mn indeveloped. submitting to, rather than participating 
achiay in, an authoritarian State. Neither is there an 
Wills had jntellectual or unemployed middle class able to make 
at high at! general appeal, which, if at variance with the 

; tem in Iran, would of course be immediately 


present sys 
suppressed. 2 , 

It is undeniable that under such conditions public and 
industrial works can be planned with success. The example 
o Turkey, now a close and watchful friend whose policy 
is one of conciliation allowing every opportunity for 
ternal development, has inspired the Government to 
wonsider the exploitation of existing coal and iron ores. 
Swar and cement factories have been established. 


of righ 










EIN dese 

Wi (otton is spun in several large centres. At Kermanshah 

> Shou} 

the fing 

n, whic) 

Za Shi) 

OU ayy 

Ming «f 

< of he Eareblandly, if not ferociously, informed at election- 

D, Neg _ times, by the Press, the canvassers, and the 

ramet. candidates of every Party, that it is our “ duty ” to vote : 

ver cei as if the mere statement were irrefutable. Intelligent 

iit, rig. | or sincere persons may be pardoned for enquiring why 

y striee it is their “duty ” to vote for a programme that is not 

‘factor of their devising, put forward by a candidate who is not 
primarily of their choice, under a system which they did 

f Trani not invent or actively authorise. Their enquiry will be 

Chaloy.& the more keen if they happen to be professing Christians 

d late; and none of the persons or programmes before them claim 

1 heighfF to be such first and foremost. 

Travia’ The argument Iving behind this dogma seems to be 


this: “ A majority of the people of England at some time 
oranother decided that the main legislative body (whose 
majority is hereafter called: for convenience, though 
inaccurately, ‘the government’) should be elected by 
the adults of the country. In order that the government 


Band 
er very 
‘eherat, 
andine: 
ill meet 


trategi should be truly representative of the adult opinion of 

good fe the country, it is necessary that you should express your 

por, View by voting.” 

nt frou ff But surely ; 

| right (1) One can also express a view—though scarcely a 

prod flattering view—by not voting at all. 

unc: (2) The majority has never said that we must vote. 

s whih ff (3) The whole purpose of democracy is that each man 
is free to decide by whom he shall be governed. 

is tle Piesumably, therefore, he is free to make no 

uth of dce‘sion. 

1¢ fut fF The Christian position is, I take it, that all action of 

up te Men, in common, or as individuals, should be governed 


ing tf by what they believe to be the will of God as revealed 


sou fF" Christ through the Spirit, the Bible, the Church, 
y. Aff the Conscience. Any other basis of action or policy is 
ettlei ff for the Christian bound to be in whole or part fallacious. 
ist arf} Under the system as it is the Christian voter is presented 
> mor With a number of party programmes by a number of 
han off Yould-be Members of Parliament. The programmes 
reat ® *e not, and seldom even profess to be, planned on what 
peojif Meir framers believe to be the will of God. Nor are the 
of wish "jority of would-be M.P.s conspicuous for their pro- 
tome ff ‘sion first and foremost of the Christian position. 
artic Even if they were so, the discipline of the Party Whip, 
holdef agrantly and cynically removes the last vestige of 


> rete . : . 
oy sth ee that an M.P. could obtain executive results 
by the free use of his vote according to conscience in the 


jot “jority of Parliamentary matters of business. 


a new oil factory, under British direction, is to start 
supplying petrol to central and northern districts this 
autumn. The replanning of towns where narrow streets 
and mud houses are no credit to a régime which aims at 
permanence -is being achieved at the direction of the 
Mejliss. Roads have been improved out of all recogni- 
tion in most quarters of the Iranian Empire. Baghdad is 
today forty-eight hours from Teheran by car, and the 
smell and dust left by passing lorries is replacing the 
pleasant tinkle which announces the arrival of a camel 
caravan. 

An economic renaissance is gripping the Middle East 
and Iran is alive to the opportunities for ‘“ modernisa- 
tion” through centralised control. With the slow pro- 
gress of the camel, there follows in the wake of hard- 
headed industrial advance a cultural revival. It does 
not, as yet, attempt anything new, but strives to per- 
petuate the old decorative arts of Ispahan which are this 
month attracting the attention they merit to the Iranian 
Arts Exhibition at Leningrad. 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS VOTE? 


By the REV. P. M. GEDGE 
(We publish this article as representing a point of view of some interest, but dissent entirely from its conclusions.] 


How can a professing Christian be expected to vote 
for any Party Politician or Programme under such a 
system ? There are two general answers given to that 
question. 

(1) * The Christian must sometimes choose the lesser 
of two or more evils.” 

But I entirely fail to find this astonishingly un-Chris- 


tian, though not unepiscopal, statement in the New 
Testament. By so doing a Christian makes himself 


responsible (and he cannot be absolved from that re- 
sponsibility) for a programme parts or all of which aré 
not planned on a Christian basis, and for a Government 
which may not be composed of Christians, and for all the 
consequences thereof. 

(2) ‘* As the majority of people in this country are not 
professing Christians, it is useless to try to govern 
them on Christian principles. A Christian must choose 
what seems to be the best workable compromise between 
a programme for which people might be prepared to vote, 
and a Christian programme as it might be designed for 
Christians.” 

This reveals the real problem: What is the function 
of the Church in the world to be? Is she to serve God 
and Mammon? Or is it time for her to “ love not the 
world neither the things that are in the world,” and to 
stand once more for the Divine in an ever more pagan 
civilisation ? 

In defence of the other-worldly attitude in polities I 
should maintain that it might be possible to secure a 
majority vote for a policy openly based on Christian 
principles, and with a firm government even to execute 
such a policy, before the majority of voters accepted such 
principles in their personal lives. There are many who 
recognise Christianity when they see it, even if they do 
not themselves attempt to practise it; it is conceivable 
that in a moment of rare sanity some might be moved 
to vote for, and tolerate, a Christian policy. It would 
be worth trying to appeal thus to the “ better selves ” 
of the nation. But as long as politicians take the line that 
* people will never vote for”” such a policy, Christian 
government will be impossible. Surely even in a demo- 
cratic State Party leaders are not obliged to emulate 
the Duke of Plaza Toro. 

On the other hand, against the “ compromise ~ policy, 
it should be said that however attractive or partly Christian 
a given policy may appear to be, it will be quite barren 
of fruit unless those who hope to apply it are professing 


oe 
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Christians. The application and future developments of 
a paper policy will depend on the guiding motives of the 
politician. For a Christian these will be the love of 
God and man: the love of man without the love of God 
is found to be largely impracticable, or at the best mis- 
leading. Therefore a policy simply will not work in a 
Christian direction if it is handled by non-Christians, 
and the policy itself will become tainted with the motives 
of its framers. A whole-hearted Christian cannot imagine 
any policy, based on such mixed principles as the will of 
God as revealed in Christ and a conjectured majority- 
opinion, which can secure his approval. 

Two practical difficulties must be faced by those who 
are prepared to work towards the other-worldly policy. 
(1) How far can such a policy be worked out in detail at 
an election? The answer is that a great deal would 
have to be left to be decided as occasions arose, under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. To ask for a blank cheque 
for a prospective Government is not an entirely new 
thing. After all the present Government secured a blank 
cheque to work out details under the guidance of the 
spirit of Mammon, and furthermore have completely 
reversed their policy in the matter of armaments, without 
any great popular protest. (2) If the Christian M.P. 
votes according to conscience and not according to Party 


THE 


By J. S. 
Pisses VLADIMIROVNA CESSARSKAYA looked 


out of the window. At the corner of the street she 
saw a sight, now becoming less uncommon, but always 
strange. A man was surrounded by a group of children 
who had set upon him—with a moral purpose. They were 
still too young to be komsomols, but they had formed a 
society amongst themselves with a view to improving 
their elders. The particular improvement they wished 
to carry out regarding this man in the street was to make 
him sober. They had surrounded him and were exhorting 
him to think of his wife, to be worthy of his children, a 
true citizen of the Soviet Union—and to give up vodka. 

Lydia Vladmirovna Cessarskaya perceived that the 
man was her husband: and amongst the group she 
recognised her two children. She gazed down the strect 
at the strange spectacle, and past it into the years of her 
life. She thought of her pregnancy, its destined advance, 
its awful immediacy, its prison grounds. She remem- 
bered the night of her labour, when three times she had 
all but been sick under the punctual blows of the torture. 
She had been delivered of twins. She recalled how she 
had seen them for the first time, when they were brought 
to her in their cots. They were incredibly under-weight— 
only three pounds each. They looked more terrible than 
any of the other babies in the hospital-ward. They lay 
there, side by side, in their tiny boats, their little canoes, 
rowing into life. One was asleep, the other was twisting 
about like an old disfigured man in the hour of a painful 
death, its thousand wrinkles continually contorting in 
a hideous conformity, its face a dark vermilion. 

She was in the maternity-ward of a huge hospital in 
Moscow. The sounds of Birth, day and night, passed from 
room to room and through the corridors. Lydia Vladimir- 
ovna Cessarskaya, though not pleased at the sight of her 
twins, scarcely feeling for them at all, lay back contented. 
She had looked into the pit ; she had been permitted, as 
every mother is permitted, to be bodily present at the 
creation of one dawn, of one beginning, of one vital, fatal 
outburst. She rested happily after her Jabour—for after a 
Jabour performed all are happy, even if they know no other 
happiness. She was content even though her husband 
did not visit her. On the night of her deliverance he had 


Whips, how will secure government be Possible ? 
answers are: first, for those who really seek jn ie 
humility the guidance of God, a common odd 
problems of government must (in the Christian ; 
be attainable; and secondly, although a Gove 
which could get no sort of programme through Parlia 
would obviously be compelled to resign, the ry 
that the Government should resign when defeated jn : 
House should be ignored. 

In present circumstances, then, it seems to a 
that a Christian can take one or other or both of thee 
two courses: (1) He can vote only ‘or an Independe: 
candidate who avowedly would exercise his vote in Parl 
ment according to conscience and free from all Paty 
Whips, towards what he believed to be the will of Cod 
(2) He can work for the formation of a Christian Politi 
Party whose members would base all their policies ie 
programmes on what they might feel, in carnest comm, 
secking, to be the will of God ; and who would challeyp 
the country to accept them and their policy as openly 
and simply ‘ Christian.” , 

In the absence of Christian Independent candidates 
and pending the formation of such a party, my slope 
for Christians is: ‘ Don’t be bullied, bribed, cajoled, «: 
talked over; it is your duty not to vote at elections,” 
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NEW CHILDREN 


COLLIS 


not been within reach or call; safely behind the Ching: 
Wall of his ego he had blinded himself to the approachiyy 
hour, and was drunk. 

No one had expected the twins to live—but they ha 
lived. Eventually they became as healthy and strong, 
other children. That was after four years’ battle: » 
fierce, as concentrated, as continuous, as sacrificial as thy: 
battle which at the same time was being fought and wo 
by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

Her husband had been a Social Democrat, then ; 
Menshevist, finally, and just in time, a Bolshevist. 
intermittent work under the Tsarist régime had mear 
living just on subsistence level. But she had always bea 
able to get milk ; and when the shortage of milk cane 
which drove the women into the streets in 1917 he 
children were past the age when they would hardly hav: 
survived without it. Their world had now been turel 
upside-down, and though food was still scarce and wags 
still low, though her daily battle continued, the atm 
sphere was entirely different, and being poor matter 
far less than could have been imagined in the old days. 

It was still possible, however, to get drunk. He 
husband, having become a Bolshevist in time, and bei 
able to trace his lineage back through five generations ti 
proletarian blood, was in a good position. But as ti 
could still get drunk, he did so on as many occasions # 
possible. He had never been good to her; he was 1 
good to her now. But the world had been turned upsit’ 
down, and bands of children were going about attemptil: 
to improve the morals, the efficiency, and the citizens! 
of the older generation. Those children in the str’ 
were at this moment exhorting her husband to be: 
better man ; and such was the new spirit in the new & 
that he had to stop and listen to them with patience al 
good temper. ! 

Lydia Vladimirovna Cessarskaya was not pleas 
She did not rejoice at this. She was with the Revolutie 
and belonged to it as completely as many anotle 
Russian woman. But she knew that the mere tum: 
of things upside-down was not revolution at all. 

She felt this instinctively whenever she saw @ ¢T0% 


of boys and girls delightedly watching a church beth 
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d down: the little marionettes were simply doing 
pale - what they were told by the State, they themselves 
exactly ie “ - For people to be persecuted for aflirming 
were not New. or ] , aTmun 
- aodhead instead of being persecuted for denying it, 
was not revolution in any true sense. The values con- 
veming property had indeed been revolutionised, but 
che often wondered whether the hearts of the young had 
heen touched. ‘* In our Soviet Union, citizen,” she 
had heard of a boy saying to a stranger, the word 
property has been deposited in the archives. What 
connexion had that phrase with his heart, or the way of 
jis soul ? And now in many places in the USSR. 
children were banding together in clubs and _ societies 
with the intention of improving their elders. She could 
hear their voices upraised at this moment in the street 
against her husband. She could not feel glad. It 
undermined her faith in the Revolution—which could 
only advance upon reality. She was acquainted with 
jife, She had lived, loved, suffered, and fought. So 
had her husband, whatever his faults. 

Lydia Vladimirovna Cessarskaya did not blind herself 
to the fact that children live in another world than that 
inhabited by the grown-ups and the mature. From 
their elders, because they are older, the children should, 
and at bottom did, expect and crave leadership. For 
ever and for ever the leadership, the onus, the respon- 
sibility should be on the shoulders of the elders. By 
natural law the vouth looks upwards. It is the law of 
reverence, that exists, however often it may be misguided 
and betrayed. Lydia Vladimirovna Cessarskaya felt 
acutely the absurdity of anything in the nature of 
criticism coming from children. had praised 
them for their receptivity, not for their bumptiousness. 
For a child to dream of criticising the sexual behaviour 
of an adult before it has felt sex itself—how fantastic ! 
How ludicrous to utter a word on religion before it knows 
what that is!) And the same with the drinking of vodka 
or anything else. 

The voices of the children in the streets were unendur- 
ably irritating. By the simple laws of growth they knew 
less, they saw less, they understood less than their parents 
Here in the Soviet Union 
were the elderly and the old. Here were she and her 
husband. The uproar and the overturning of the Revo- 
lution left them standing there, two people in the world. 
The Revolution was a little thing compared with them, 
r with any two people standing on the earth. The 
unfathomed mystery enveloped and veiled them round, 
their truth could not be pierced by the young nor revealed 


Jesus 


they had no compassion. 


to babes. 
suffered : 


They had experienced, they had lived and 
their days alone should make them great 
before the children’s eyes. Lydia Vladimirovna Cessar- 
skava wanted to gather them about her, and, crowned 
with years, to say; 

Be 
greatness is not vet for you. 
When you shall have reached the 
end of life and the heights of suffering, then shall you 
be great. You shall be great, as I, an uneducated woman, 
Shall be great ; just as all unfortunate, suffering human 
beings shall be great. You shall be great though hidden 


natural, my children. Be good. My children, 
For in order to be great one 


must live and suffer. 


in the mass of men.” 

in the street below had come to an end; 
the children were hurrying home. Alexy and Natasha 
burst into the room. 

“We hay 
President ot 
ot Morals ade Papa promise to leave vodka alone for 
ten days continuous ! ” 


The scene 


had such fun, Mama,” cried Alexy, “ the 
the Children’s Society for the Improvement 


“You ought to be in bed, my children. It is not for 
you to tell vour father what he may do.” 
Oh, Mama,” said Natasha, “ how behind the times 


you are getting ' 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
IR ARNOLD WILSON, opening a show of bicycles 


the other day, let fall, it seems, a remark on “ the 
surprising audacity of elected persons in some of their 
public and private references to cyclists.” Surprising 
audacity is an apt phrase here, in view of the ten 
million (is it ?) cyclists and their votes, which will, no 
doubt, be cast or withheld according to the degree of 
eyclophilism or of eyclophobia expressed by candidates. 
For a candidate to own that he thinks that cyclists 
ought to carry rear lights, or to travel on the near side 
of the road, even if he should maintain that he was 
moved by the purest sentiments of cyclophilism, might 
well be fatal to Once elected, however, 
candidates would appear to become reckless ; intoxicated 
with their success, they forget that the hour will come 
when they have again to face an infuriate and pedalling 
electorate, and they let their true feelings appear. 


his chances. 


And what the true feelings are of road-users to one 
another, any road-user knows. ‘* Audacity ” is a mild, 
a tepid word to describe most of the remarks flung about 
among the travellers along our highways. The taxi- 
drivers, as beseems their pirate tribe, do it best. ‘Ere, 
whatyer thinkyer doing? Shoving in front like that. 
You oughterave an L on your car, you ought.”” When the 
taxi-driver thus addresses himself to a fellow taxi-driver, 
a vanman, or a bus-driver, a spirited rally ensues, which 
pleases all within earshot, for these bold and uninhibited 
men say what we all feel about one another, and say 
it without restraint. When private drivers are thus 
addressed, they are apt to endeavour to look as if thev 
did not hear; they know that their vocabulary, should 
they call on it, would not be equal to this combat. One 
is driven to conclude that to travel the road professionally 
is the best training in strong (or what Sir Arnold Wilson 
would call audacious) language, at present available, 
and that our supply of sergeant-majors might well be 
recruited from the ranks of our taxi and lorry drivers. 

What these so eloquently say, all road-users, in their 
dumber way, feel. The sight of other persons on the 
road, taking space, behaving like hogs, like snails, like 
jays, like serpents, like juggernauts, like horses, like 
fills the pilgrim, in whatever manner he is 
with Does he drive? How 
holds the crown of the road 


worms, 
travelling, 
detests the slow ear that 
in front of him, and will not let him pass, the rude car 
that 
dazzles him with glaring head-lights like the eves of a 


diseust. he 


that pushes by him, grazing his wing, the car 


tiger or of Signor Mussolini in a rage, the pedestrian 
crossing against the traflie lights with a smug air of being 
in the right, the dray horses marching slowly, with an 
air even smugger, along narrow the evelist 
pedalling along, too much in the middle to be passed, 
too slow not to be passed; in brief, the whole peregrinating 
herd who occupy a road that should be all for him. 
Does he walk ? How he fears and hates the juggernauts 
that swoop down on him from all sides, rushing pauseless 


strects, 


over studded crossings as if they did not exist, filling his 
world with their infernal rumour, imperilling his sanity 
and life, hooting him out of the way as if he were a serf 
and they imperious lictors, or, at the least, fire engines 
on an errand of extinction. Does he pedal? How he 
loathes those who do not pedal, who sit at ease, holding 
a wheel and pressing a knob, flvusg along past him with 
no effort, looking daggers at him as they pass. 

Yes; 


signally, even, than elsewhere. 


on the road brotheriy love signally fails ; more 
What looks we exchange, 


what loud or sotto voce comments, what scowls, what 
hoots! Sir Arnold Wilson is wrong; audacious such 
comments may be, but surprising, even in elected 


persons, they are not, 
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The Theatre 


“The Hangman.” By Par Lagerkvist. At the Duke of York’s. 
Mr. Par LAGERKVIST is a prophet without honour everywhere 
save in his own country. In his native Sweden he is regarded 
as one of the most original and important of contemporary 
authors. In this country he is known, if at all, only as the 
author of a single allegory, The Eternal Smile, which appeared 
and was deservedly praised at the end of last year, fourteen 
years after it was first published in Sweden. — It is unfortunate 
that The Hangman should happen to be the second of his works 
to be introduced to this country, since its effect may quite 
probably be to annul the interest which The Eternal Smile 
aroused. It is not a startlingly pointless play (it has at any 
rate an honest idea behind it), but Lagerkvist has clearly noth- 
ing like the same technical equipment for the theatre that 
he has for the novel or the sketch. The clements of allegory, 
folk-lore, Gothie horror, and simple narrative which make up 
this play have been so unconvineingly compounded that no 
kind of imaginative unity is achieved; and, equally disastrous, 
there is an organic confusion in the author's view of the 
brooding symbolic figure who lends to the play its title. 

The first scene presents a mediaeval tavern in which a 
group of the characters indulge in some rather desultory 
conversation about the nature of the Hangman’s power, 
overlooked all the time by the Hangman himself, a glum and 
somehow rather pathetic figure, who presides in silence 
throughout the scene. The second seene presents a modern 
night-club, in which a collection of Fascists are disclosed paying 
their respects to the cult of violence verbally and by beating 
up a negro band who after playing for hours are presumptuous 
enough to demand an interval for food. The second act 
as a whole is the better, because though the satire is neither 
very original nor very compact the author has been content 
to employ a simple narrative method until the Hangman 
ends the evening with twenty minutes of rhetoric. The 
material of the first scene—the Hangman’s occult power—is 
intrinsically of much greater interest, but it is most inade- 
quately presented. There are few worse premisses for a 
play than a group of people sitting round a table—particularly 
the table of a mediaeval tavern—and exchanging anecdotes. 
Here this disastrous start is never retrieved. Much of the 
material of the stories which the characters tell has some 
interest. but its exposition is laboured and awkward. More 
unfortunate still, Mr. Lagerkvist’s labour-saving devices are 
He introduces a series of 
designed to illustrate (in itself a sufficient criticism) 
the events which the characters are discussing, whose only 
effect is to check what littl dramatic movement the play 
dead and static. It is left to Mr. Marius 
Goring, as a depraved armless thief, to save the scene by pro- 
viding the evening’s most successfully Gothic moments with a 
macabre description of how he plucked the screaming mandrake 
from the foot of the gallows with his teeth. 

The character of the Hangman involves the play in an in- 


as unproductive as his honest toil. 
tableau. 


has and leave it 


consistency. He is intended to symbolise violence, and at 
the identified with Faseism. But a 
tinction must be made between violence that is invoked by 
t'.e law to penalise those who have already used violence and 
violence that is used to override the law. The superstitions 
that grew round the figure of the Hangman resulted from 
his position as a man forced by the law systematically to 
the which which 
are disregarded by those who assume violence for a private 


end scems to be dis- 


infringe codes governed conduct —codes 


purpose. The speech in which the Hangman, after remaining 
silent since the beginning of the play, announced that it was 
time for him to resign his office revealed this inconsistency 
clearly and was for that reason one of the least convincing 
things in the play. Nor did Mr. Frank Vosper’s delivery of 
his message really reward so much anticipation; it was 
There little 
apart from Mr. Goring 


and 


opportunity to recognise good acting 


melodramatic, strained precious. Was 
in the first act, which was produced chiefly in darkness, 
but 


permitted one to recognise some good performances by Mr. 
Peter Glenville. Mr. 


the second act, which was conventionally illuminated, 


George Skillan, and Mr. Edward Swinton. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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The Cinema 


“Barbary Coast.” At the London Pavilion —_«R,.._, , 
At the Academy. «The Passing of the Thre’ 
# 7 : ae - ¢C § oF the Third Flos 
Back.” At the New Gallery xt 
Barbary Coast is melodrama of the neatest, Most ey 
kind, well directed, well acted and well written, Thee 
vigour and panache of Mr. Ben Hecht and Mr. MacArthurhy, 
raised nearly to international halma form (in Mp. Aldo, 
Huxley’s phrase) a conventional film story of a git > 
comes to San Francisco one fog-bound night in the “Wes 
marry a gold prospector and finds that he has been murders 
She stays to become the mistress of his killer, the Big She 
and falls in love with a young prospector who reads Shelley 
and wants to write poetry. The Big Shot. himself pursued} 
Vigilantes, follows his mistress with the intention of killing 
her lover, but, taking pity on them both. goes to mee ti 
lynehers. The story, it will be seen, belongs to the “fy 
far better” school, but the character of the Big Shot has , 
sourness, of the girl an unscrupulousness, which is fresh ani 
interesting. The conventionality of the plot has provided ; 
challenge to the director and the authors to make somethin 
real out of the hocus-pocus. 



























They have succeeded triumphantly. There are momen 
as dramatically exciting as anything I have seen on thy 
fictional screen. Sous Les Toiis de Paris contained a sequen 
in which Prejean was surrounded by a gang with dry 
razors in the darkness of a railway viaduct : the smoke ble 
continually across, and the dialogue was drowned in the din ¢ 
shunting trucks.. The steamy obscurity, the whispers, th; 
uproar overhead combined to make the scene vividly siniste 
There is a moment in Barbary Coast that takes its place wit; 
Clair’s, when the Big Shot*’s gunman, on his way to comni 
another murder in the San Francisco of which he has joy 
been one of the undisputed rulers, feels the pistols of th 
Vigilantes against his ribs. They walk him out to the ed 
of the acetylene-lighted town along. strects ankle-deep j 
mud, holding a mock trial with counsel and witnesses as th 
the low voices, the slosh of mud round their boots, tl; 
rhythmic stride are terrifying because they have been exact 
imagined, with the ear as well as the eye. . 























go: 








The Austrian film Zpisode has nothing comparable to offer 
nothing even to equal the acting of Mr. Edward G. Robins 
and Miss Miriam Hopkins and half a dozen less known player 
in their small vivid parts in Barbary Coast. 1 cannot under 
stand the enthusiasm for Fraulein Paula Wessely, star of thy 
decorative romantic Maskerade. This stocky, rathe 
graceless actress may be said, I suppose, to act naturalh 
rather in the same way that a Roedean girl may be said t 
play hockey naturally, but if one wants art to imitate the 
natural, to be conscious and precise in its effects, one wil 
surely prefer Miss’ Lynn Fontanne or half a dozen othe 
naturalistic actresses to Fraulein Wessely, whose air of health 
prudery I always find peculiarly odious. The background 
this rather silly comedy about a rich old philanderer, his sons 
tutor and an art student who wishes to keep from her widowed 
mother the fact that they have been ruined is supposed to ti 
the Vienna of 1922, the Vienna of the inflation : but so tragi 
a breakdown of the framework of life deserves a less pe 
functory, a less humorous and sentimental treatment. 









slow 

















To my surprise I enjoyed The Passing of the Third Flu 
Back. The pious note has been toned down, the milk 
human kindness in the original play has been agreeabl\ 
watered, and the types in the small London * private hotel’ 
are observed with malicious realism. Unfortunately, swe 
ness and light do break in, and the director cannot conve 
these qualities with the same truth as the cans of coolilt 
water, the interminable uncarpeted stairs, the jangle of bes 
and nerves. Strange! 











The excursion steamer, on which the 
takes everyone for a trip to Mar 





ate, is as chromium-plate’ 


gi 






as a millionaire’s yacht and carries a chorus of Goldwyn £ 
This is to be a little too cynical. ™ 
right sense of sudden and happy release can surely sometime 
he caught among the winkles and blare and sweat of @ 
August holiday. 





in bathing costumes. 









GRAHAM GRELNE 
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THE 


Music 


Grand Guignol at Sadler’s Wells 





pect Puccini's Trittico or Triptych is a historical 
document of the theatre, reminding us how, during and 
iyst after the War, we used to go to a little playhouse to 
i our blood alternately curdled by horrible little melo- 
dramas and set coursing again by laughable little farces. 
For Grand Guignol means a puppet-show with living actors 
and is not merely a synonym for ** thriller. Puccini with 
his sure eye for the maim chance seized upon the fashion of 
the time, and wrote the three diverse one-act operas, J/ 
Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi. But Puccini 
always confounded the intellectual snobs by adding to his 
Jar confections a pinch of something that it would not 
His art may not reach a very high 


Ix one as 


popular ¢ i 
he wrong to call genius. 
level, nor pierce through the surface of human nature to its 
profounder emotions, but it is always good * theatre,” which 
js something to be thankful for. And it is good theatre 
because he Was an extraordinarily skilful) musician,  Iis 
theatrical effect is obtained by musical means, 

It is nothing to Puccini's discredit that he considered the 
taste of his public. In that he was merely following the 
example of every great opera-composer, with the exception 
of Wagner, from Handel onwards. It is not to be supposed 
for a moment that Mozart wrote Don Giovanni or The Magic 
Flute with one eve upon posterity. The essential difference 
between his operas and those of Salieri and Cimarosa is that 
thev are the product of a great mind expressing itself through 
music. The in Puccini was precisely that his mind 
was not great, but warped. He had a gift or instinct for the 
delineation in music of dramatic situations and of character 
as keen as any man’s, Unhappily he was interested only 
in the cruder emotions, and especially in the perversity of 
pleasure in pain. Even in Gianni Schicchi the humour has 
in it a tang of cruelty and unpleasantness. Though the 
period is placed remotely in  sixteenth-century Florence, 
possible _ entirely to overlook, even while 
the indecency of these high jinks in 


flaw 


it is not 
one enjoys them, 
a death-chamber. 

Il Tabarro is, after the second act of Tosca, the clearest 
example of Puccini's preoccupation with cruelty. It proved 
too much for Covent Garden audiences when it was produced 
there, just as Swor .ingelica was too sickly in its sentiment, 
so that only the merry jest of Gianni Schicchi survived one 
But taken on its own merits, as a grim “ thriller.” 
The composer wrote 


season. 
Il Tabarro is a masterly piece of work. 
nothing more powerful in its sombre horror than Michele's 
jealous brooding over the dark and swirling waters of the Seine. 
[feriticism is to be made, it must be that the structure of the 
piece is not tight enough. There are too many diversions. 
all of them brilliantly done, into the sketching of subsidiary 


characters. .\ greater economy would have strengthened 
its dramatic force and serewed up horror to the highest 
pitch, The audience at Sadler's Wells. where JI Tabarro 


was given for the first time in English last week, proved less 
squeamish than that at Covent Garden, and with 
Schicchi it seems likely to fill the house. 

The difficulty was to find a third piece to fill the bill, for 
unfortunately the tale of Suor Angelica. the nun who is driven 
mad through the misfortune of producing a baby in a convent, 
and the final too Latin in sentiment—and no 
one can be saccharine than a sentimental Latin —to 
Holst’s Savitri was, 


Puccini. 


Gianne 


miracle. is 
more 
appeal to our more phlegmatic tastes. 
therefore. precede the two 
This mystic Hindu legend, with its invisible accompaniment 
of choir and orchestra, proved rather too slight for the theatre. 


thosen. to operas by 


It isa chamber-opera, requiring the smallest of stages and the 
Most intimate conditions. It is beautiful in conception and 
design. but its understatements and its icy restraint hardly 
fit it for such full-blooded company. 

All three operas were excellently done, and nothing could 
have tested 
than the 


and Fk rentine farce. 


nore severely the capabilities of the company 
uternations of oriental reticence, modern realism 
Il Tabarro went best of all, for Gianni 
Schiechi tempts an English company to indulge in rough- 
tnd-tumble the severe 


un that can only be restrained by 


(scipline one rehearsal 


DyNeLLy Hussey. 
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Butschenherrlichkeit ! 
[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


*O ALTE Burschenherrlichkeit, wohin bist du verschwunden, 
nie kehrst du wieder, schéne Zeit, so frei und ungebunden . . .”” 
So sangen die deutschen Studenten vor hundert Jahren, als 
die Burschenschaften nach vierjahrigem Bestand von der 
teaktion aufgelist wurden. Im Jahre 1815, knapp nach den 
Freiheitskriegen, waren die Burschenschaften zur Hebung der 
wissenschaftlichen und patriotischen Gesinnung von Studenten 
in Jena gegriindet worden. Auf dem Wartburgfest am Jahres- 
tag der Leipziger V6lkerschlacht, am 18. Oktober 1817, 
vereinigten sich die einzelnen Universitats-Verbindungen zur 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Burschenschaft ; ihre Farben waren 
Schwarz-Rot-Gold. Als diese dann 1819 verboten wurden, 
angeblich wegen der Erinordung des russischen Polizeispitzel 
Kotzebue durch den Studenten Sand, arbeiteten die Studenten- 
Verbande insgeheim weiter, bis sie an der Revolution von 1848 
tatkraftig Anteil nahmen. 

Diese historische Parallele zwischen dem Vormirz und 
unserer Zeit ist nicht unbegriindet. Denn heute wie damals 
kam der Konflikt aus der Unvereinbarkeit der akademischen 
Freiheit mit der staatlichen Gewaltspolitik. Es besteht nur 
ein kleiner, aber nicht unwesentlicher Unterschied. Damals 
wurden alle Studenten-Vereine zwangsweise aufgelést ; heute 
Josten sie sich * freiwillig ~~ auf. Wie diese Freiwilligkeit aber 
aussieht, dafiir einige Beispiele, die fiir die Taktik des Dritten 
Reiches auch fiir eine spiitere Zukunft erinnernswert bleiben. 

Das Massensterben aller akademischen Verbindungen und 
Vereine, das seit einigen Wochen in Deutschland eingesetzt 
hatte. fegte die merkwiirdigsten Gewiichse von den Baumen 
der Universitaten. Wir cerfuhren da mit Erstaunen, was es 
noch alles gab. 

Die deutsche Landsmannschaft, die dreitausend Lands- 
mannschaften vertrat, léste sich in Koburg auf. Die deutsche 
Sangerschaft, Verband der waffenfiihrenden und farbentragen- 
den Sangerschaften an deutschen Hochschulen, nahm dasselbe 
an sich in Leipzig vor. Der deutsche Wissenschafter-Verband 
tat dasselbe in Berlin. Der Allgemeine Deutsche Waffenring 
loste sich im Einvernehmen mit den Waffenstudenten-Verbiin- 
den ebenfalls auf. Da konnte auch das Géttinger Corps 
Bremensia, das seit 125 Jahren bestand, nicht zuriickstehen. 
In der Aufklarungs-Erklirung sagt das Corps in tragikomischer 
Selbstpersiflierung : ** Das Corps-Studententum ist seit Monaten 
heftigen Angriffen ausgesetzt gewesen. Wir sind uns bewusst 
dass kein Vorwurf auf die Bremensia zutrifft. Das enthebt 
uns nicht der Erkenntnis, dass fiir ein Weiterbestehen unserer 


Bremensia unter diesen Umstanden keine Moéglichkeit mehr 
gegeben ist.” Selbsterkenntnis als erster Schritt zur Selbst 


auflésung ! 

fiir das grosse Spektakel- 
Auf der Wartburg, 
dreitausend 
Sie 


So war die Bahn frei gemacht 
Stiick, das letzte Wartburgfest. 
Eisenach in den Thiiringer Bergen, traten die 
letzten deutschen Burschenschafter zusammen. 
um ihre Auflésung musikalisch vorwegzunehmen, das erste 
Bundeslied : ~ Sind wir zur guten Stunde.” Dann 
sprach der Rektor der Universitat Jena, welehe die Urbur- 


nahe 


sangen, 


vereint 


schenschaftsfahne seit 120 Jahren als Heiligtum bewahrt 
hatte. Hierauf verlas der Bundesfiihrer eine Kundgebung, 


worin sich die Burschenschaft getreu dem Vermiichtnis der 
Urburschenschaft riikhaltslos zum Geist der nationalsozialist- 
Darum stellen sich die aktiven 
natsoz. Studentenbund zur Verfiti- 
Tradition der Urburschensehaft zu 
treuen Hiinden tibernehme. Hierauf wurden die Fahnen in 
den Rittersaal der Wartburg gebracht, wahrend die Musik 
Herrn Hitler's Lieblingsstiick, den Badenweiler Marsch, blies. 
Nun der Augenblick : Die Burschenschafter 
senkten die Fahnen, Hiinde und Miitze ab und 
Urburschenschaftsfahne wurde dem Leiter des Nazi-Studenten- 


ischen Revolution bekennt. 
Burschenschaften 


damit 


dem 


vung, dieser die 


kam feierliche 


leoten die 


bundes tibergeben, der versprach, sie stets in) Khren zu 
halten. 
Damit sind die deutschen Studenten auch offiziell, dhntich 


wie der Stahthelm vor einem Jahr, Nazi geworden. Man kann 
iiber das damit verbundene Theater vielleicht licheln. Aber 
mit dieser Tat ist ein weiterer wichtiger Sehritt inder Unmwand- 
Hochschulen zu militirisch geleiteten 
F. «. 


lung der deutschen 
Kricgs-Laboratorien getan. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Field’s Fortunes 


I have been watching the fortunes of a particular field 
through a succession of years; and it suggests a moral. It 
was at first well-tilled, grew excellent grain and roots, and 
was kept “in good heart *’—that glorious farmers’ phrase— 
by ploughing in mustard from time to time. Then in the 
collapse of farm prices it was allowed to tumble down into 
what was called by courtesy grass. Last year the farmer with 
revived hopes ploughed it up again and sowed oats. The 
crop was not good enough to repay reaping. It went un- 
harvested. Dock and especially the stinking mayweed over- 
whelmed the crop. This year another attempt to form a 
productive tilth has been made ; but the seeds of thistle and 
ragwort from neighbouring uncultivated surfaces were at one 
time like a sprinkle of fine snow. The appearance was 
ominous. One moral is clear—that land which is allowed to 
go out of cultivation means much more than a n2zative loss. 
It needs heavy capital expenditure to restore it to fertility. 
Clean fallowing is good, but weedy fallowing is bad. A second 
moral is this, that county council inspectors who are supposed 
to keep a watch against the largess of weed-seed usually 
neglect their duty. As a lazy old don used to say of any 
duty that he neglected: “it has fallen into desuetude.” 
The prevention of weeds is a duty that has completely fallen 
into desuetude in most counties. 


Collective Security and Birds 

A note of surprise and wonder accompanies the telling of 
two cat and bird stories that have appeared during the week, 
one in The Times, one in the Observer. In the first a swift 
flew down and pulled up another swift that could not rise 
from a flat surface, as happens to this long-winged, short- 
legged bird from time to time. The aid was lent just in time 
to save the groundling from a cat. In the other tale two 
American blackbirds nesting near one another attracted the 
attention of the cats. They seemed to be certain victims, 
but successfully worked out a plan of collective security. One 
parent bird would sham wounded (that common device of 
the partridge) and, when the cat pursued, the other bird would 
attack the cat furiously; and this repeated fury finally 
routed the cats altogether and both nests were saved. They 
are pretty stories that will increase our admiration for birds ; 
but it is a mistake to imagine that such altruism is a rare 
phenomenon, or even such co-operation, I have known an 
English blackbird rout a cat and even perch on his back. I 
have known a cock turkey repel a fox that threatened the 
chicks; and instances are legion of birds hunting in co- 
operation, especially, in my expericnee, jackdaws and_black- 
backed gulls. The most unexpected co-operation against 
the cat is the common behaviour of swallows which will 
mob the animal off the premises by swooping within an 
inch or even less of his head. 


House-eating Birds 

A dweller in Harrogate has noticed a habit of the great 
tit which has been exactly repeated in a Wiltshire house. 
The account of the proceeding is thus: 

““We feed the birds on a window ledge and T have discovered 
that at a window where there is no food provided they are helping 
themselves to a piece of the house, é.e., the plaster between the 
window frame and the lintel; the house has been newly painted 
and the lime is covered with green paint. During the summer 
when the windows are wide open, they have come in and eaten 
tiny strips of wall-paper and 1 think that they may be responsible 
for the rather dilapidated state of the splayed part of the wall 
by the window inside which was faced with plaster. I never 
noticed the birds pecking at the outside until we had the inside 
faced with wood. It is the great tits which peck so noisily and 
energetically and I wonder if you can tell me of any food which 
would do instead of the lime which we can ill spare.” 


Burrowers 

It sometimes happens that rough plaster is decorated with 
morsels of many flies. The Jenny wren will on occasion 
come into a room and secure quite a considerable meal by 
pecking at apparently bare plaster. The tits, however, 
are not seeking food and it may be not seeking even grit, 
which is necessary for most birds. ‘They have the instinctive 
restlessness of rabbits. Early every morning the rabbits 
scratch little holes at the base of one particular tree and 


in one small rose-bed. They are burrowing animals 
the instinct to seratch (which is not confined to the — 
animal !) demands exercise. So that most birds that = 
in holes are born peckers. They seem to pick like § 
speare’s young men in France “ merely for Wantonnegs,” 
And that is all one can say about it. Reasons were sough 
in vain for the onslaught of woodpeckers (still in eviden ‘ 
against creosoted telegraph poles, which must be mi 
insect food. The Herefordshire green woodpeckers Were 
the worst offenders, but such onslaughts occurred also in 
Essex. 


Urban Birds 


An urban age is undoubtedly producing a bird with urban 
habits, some of them a little morbid, as in the Sparrows 
who now nest in flats and devour crocus flowers, Quite 
a number seem to prefer the town before the country, The 
most striking example is the owl. I had evidence for example 
this very week that they are numerous in St. John’s Wood, 
London. It is not always an easy thing to get evidence ot 
the species of the owl; but the chief town-dweller jg yp. 
doubtedly the tawny owl; but the more beneficial bar 
owl (which is held to be a decreasing species) does not Object 
to noise and the neighbourhood of man and his machines, 
When the census of barn owls was taken two or three year 
ago a nest was found in my immediate neighbourhood 
in the roof of a rough building in a very busy station yard, 
On the subject of urban birds, the London pigeons are said 
to be much healthier than they once were, when their numbers 
became altogether excessive. The colony that lives jy 
front of the Bank looked to me (on a rare visit to the city 
this week) peculiarly gay and charming. The “ livelier 
iris” of their plumage gleamed in the soft autumnal sun: 
and they dealt with the traffic as naturally as Wordsworth’s 
warrior who had “a faculty for storm and_ turbulence.” 
The nests of their wilder, and yet curiously tamer cousins, 
begin to stand out saliently from the planes on the Embank- 
ment as the leaves fall. 


A Garden Pond 


The garden, of course, is the Paradise of birds, and perhaps 
more gardeners might legislate for the birds as well as the 
flowers, according to advice offered by W. H. Davies, whose 
charming little garden book chiefly concerned birds. A story 
reaches me of birds queueing up for a very small bird bath, 
especially of a thrush and a blackbird that showed obvious 
impatience when one prolonged his bath overmuch. Nowa 
device that both pleases the birds and adds to the seenicchamm 
of a garden is to break any long border with a conereted pool, 
It need not be more than two inches deep and is the better 
for an island. It may be filled with a can, for the volume of 
water is small even if the pond looks spacious. It offers 
gardening attractions, tempts to the planting of primulas and, 
say, a weeping willow (the variety Vitellina pendula, for 
choice). It attracts all sorts of birds and a sprinkling of 
mammals and insects. Not only single birds, but hilarious 
companies will bathe there. I have counted seventeen in 
such a bath that has a diameter of less than three yards. 


Heather Gardens 


A garden habit that seems to be spreading is the one-subject 
garden, especially, I think, the heath garden. ‘Two of the 
latest of my acquaintance are in the form, one of a bank, the 
other of a pit or scoop. The hollow has this advantage, that 
it favours the lilies which like nothing so much as a low heath 
that keeps the bulb cool but allows the plant its place in the sun. 
The advantage of the bank is the use of stones whichare them- 
selves an attraction. Many people shrink from the heath 
garden because of the alleged difficulty of persuading the 
plants to flourish. The heaths are a family that, in general, 
belong to the class of lime-haters, like azaleas and rhododen- 
drons ; and it is both costly and artificial to import an alien 
soil of peat. Happily there are certain species which do not 
retain the family objection to lime and chalk; and if they 
were better known there would perhaps be more heath gardens. 
Three of these are Carnea, Mediterranea and Stricta. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, THE SPECTATOR. } 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SANCTIONS 
[To the Editor of True Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Does the present British Government mean _ business 
with regard to the application of economic and financial 
5 - » . 
nections? Unpleasant doubts are raised by the following 
comments in the Financial News of October 29th : 

“While it is perfectly legal to buy an Italian cheque it is illegal 
for the buyer to endorse it. This means that the buyer will be 
ynable to ‘re-sell the cheque, though with an open endorsement 
+o will be able to have it collected. It is difficult to see why the 
emorsement of bills payable at sight is their 
purchase is permitted... . 

“As far as it is possible to ascertain, it is not illegal to buy lire, 
whether for spot or forward delivery. Nor is it against the terms 
of the decree to deal in foreign exchanges with Italian banks or 
Italians in general... . If a British bank buys spot lire against 
forward lire from an Italian bank the transaction really amounts 
to swapping a sterling credit for a lire credit. If done on a large 
wale this would lead to the granting of facilities, but in the existing 
vonditions it is simply unthinkable that any London bank should 
engage in such operations on a large scale. It was wise, therefore, 
to leave forward exchange operations out. . since their pro- 
hibition would have penalised legitimate business interests.” 


forbidden while 


Clearly, with a subject so technical, and in the whirl of an 
election, it is very hard for the ordinary intelligent man or 
woman to exercise effective vigilance. Yet vigilance is 
essential. It would be dangerous to the League—and to all 
that depends on it—if, after Mr. Eden has given an impressive 
lead at Geneva, authorities at home were to make the applica- 
tion of the sanctions a farce. May I therefore suggest that 
vou do your readers the great service of printing an illuminat- 
ing expert study of the sanctions measures ?—Yours faithfully, 

JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 

18 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


DE VALERA AND THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of Tue Speecrator.] 
Siz.—I write for the purpose of correcting two misappre- 
hensions (I own I expected rather more) entertained and 
expressed by some persons in regard to my recent article 
in your columns. 

The Northern Whig, for example, seems to think that 
I favour “ any attempt to exert pressure from Westminster,” 
to which my expression ‘ the benevolent mediation of the 
predominant partner” obviously gives the negative. 

Mr. Mahon—in vour issue of October 25th—seems to think 
that I “suffer under the same misapprehension as Mr. 
* Tam not quite certain what this is. But the 
argument I was using was that de Valera was likely to support, 
and be friendly with, England if she supported the League. 
So far as I can make out this is Mr. Mahon’s argument. but 
he seems to deny that it is mine. I can assure him that 
itis. My whole point was that it is the League which counts 
with de Valera and makes the moment favourable for negotia- 
tion. Haroip TeEMPERLEY. 


Cosgrave. 


Peterhouse. Cambridge. 


SENTIMENTAL JUSTICE 
[To the Editor of Tur. Sepectaror.| 
Sir.—Mr. H. E. Norman, secretary of the National Association 
of Probation Officers, makes fun of the recent death of a 
clergyman in a Police Court, flippantly suggesting that it was 
the procedure that killed him. He asserts that I proposed 
fines as a remedy for juvenile delinquency. I never mentioned 
the word “fine.” What I suggested was that a voungster 
who appears at Court for the first time should be made, where 
possible, to reimburse the amount he has stolen, since most 
first offences are for thefts of comparatively small amounts. 
This is not a fine, although I find the same difficulty in con- 
Vineing Mr. Norman as I did the Home Office Inspector, that 
to make a boy repay what he has stolen is not a fine or even a 
punishment —it is plain honesty. 
My point is this —the time to impress a youngster is when he 
first appears in Court. He is then full of apprehension. If 
he then be made to repay what he has stolen, where possible, 


paying the Probation Officer week by week his penny or so, he 
stands a much better chance of being sick of the matter than 
if he has been allowed to get away with his ill-gotten gains. 
If, in addition, serious offenders had a birching from a Police 
Officer the matter would be still more impressed on them. It 
is useless to birch a boy who has been ** warned ” half a dozen 
times, he has by that time got a contempt for the Court which 
‘an show itself so tolerant of his doings. 

The name “ first offender * is a misnomer—it is most unusual 
for a boy to appear in Court for a first offence—there is gener- 
ally a long history of petty pilfering before the extreme step 
is taken of placing him in Court. The correct description 
should be ** First Prosecution.” Then the boy should find that 
however lenient others may have been with him, the Court 
takes a serious view of theft—he has to repay. If this repay- 
ment takes a long time, all the better for the effect on the boy. 
But no! That would be unkind and lacking in forgiveness ! 
- —— I robbed you, stole your watch and covered you with 

dirt. 


But come now, be a Christian, brood not upon this hurt. 


Rather strike hands! Forget the past! Your watch is gone- 


now bear it! 
And walk with me— 


Pacey 


observe how beautifully I wear it! 
It is precisely this kind of spurious Christianity that is advo 
ated by the sentimentalists of today. Yet the fact remains 
that whenever the consequences of wrongdoing are artificially 
removed by any means—those inevitable consequences will 
show themselves in another and more terrible form. It is 
foolishness in dealing with the first prosecution that breeds 
juvenile delinquency.—Yours faithfully, 
Christ Church Vicarage, 
7 Esplanade, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


FRANK STONE. 


THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectaTror.] 

\ series of cutting remarks are made by two of vour 
contributors to last week's issue. One, on p. 657. cynically 
refuses to Canon Streeter any sense of * humour” for re- 
ferring the origin of the Oxford Group Movement to Luther. 
* It is best to forget Luther when one would commend the 
Groups.” Why?) * Luther would have met the Groups’ 
doctrine with a general massacre! (p. 658). The founder 
of the Groups was a Lutheran pastor, Dr. Frank Buchman, 
by extraction a German of Luther's race. Indeed, one of the 
most remarkable signs of the times is this new and sudden 
and unexpected re-birth of Luther in Germany and of Calvin 
(in the shape of Dr. Karl Barth and Dr. Brunner) in Switzer- 
land. To suppose that Luther would have * massacred ~ his 
latest disciple with the sword is ludicrous. Your other con- 
tributor (on p. 667) is amusing but not convincing. What is 
there, he asks, in the new Group doctrine or promise or 
practice which is not in Christianity of the first century, the 
fourth or the fifteenth ? Nothing! But if Sir Evelyn Wrench 
on p. 656 of the same issue is right—that ‘ confidence in 
humanity, in the League and in the good intentions of one’s 
. . is no more” 


Sir, 


neighbours has vanished . . . . Idealism . 
—then here is the Groups’ opportunity for re-establishing 
that Faith in God and our neighbour which Christ and His 
apostles and Augustine and Francis of Assisi once taught. 
* Christianity.” says Prof. Sir R. W. Livingstone in his new 
book on Greek Ideals and Modern Life, * is no longer the creed 
of Europe.” It is the mission of the Oxford Group Movement 
to make Christianity Europe's creed once more.—-Yours 
obediently, A. H. T. CuarKke. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


THE GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 
{Vo the Editor of Tur Spectaror.| 
Sir,—Anvone reading Mr. ©. M. Cadogan’s letter in your 
issue of October 19th would naturally infer that the recent 
quarrel between Drs. Goebbels and Furtwaengler ended with 
a complete victory for Dr. Furtwaengler, and that an effective 
blow had thus been struck for the freedom of artists and intel- 
lectuals in Germany. This impression would be strengthened 
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by memories of the letters which Dr. Furtwaengler wrote not 
long before his resignation to Dr. Goebbels and to the cele- 
brated violinist Bronislaw Huberman, published in The 
Times, in which he said that he recognised no distinction 
between artists save that into good and bad, and followed this 
up by inviting Huberman, Schnabel, Menuhin and other 
non-Aryan musicians to visit Berlin. In his reply M. Huber- 
man, who naturally refused the invitation, gave expression 
to the admiration which those who had followed. the course 
of events felt for Dr. Furtwaengler as being the only German 
artist holding an official position in the State with sufficient 
eourage and dignity to resist the policy of his government. 
Then came the crisis over Hindemith and Dr. Furtwaengler’s 
resignation. 

There the matter seemed to rest for some months until the 
news, referred to by Mr. Cadogan, of Dr. Furtwaengler’s 
reinstatement. The great conductor has indeed recovered 
his former position, but not without having completely 
abandoned the principle for which he had formerly fought. 
For he has now consented to the dismissal of all those of his 
musicians who failed to pass the racial test, which has resulted 
in the loss, among others, of the three leading members of the 
orchestra. Even those members of the musical public in whom 
the claims of justice and humanity are outweighed by reluct- 
anee to criticise the internal policy of another country, may 
well, on purely personal and aesthetic grounds, resent the fact 
that they have been invited to hear in their own country 
music whose authors and executants are determined for them 
by the abnormal political exigencies of another. Such a 
situation has never, to my knowledge, occurred before, nor 
would it be reasonable to blame Dr. Furtwaengler for it. 
He made a most honourable attempt to resist ; it failed, and 
he capitulated. Nobody can expect him to be a martyr, but 
it docs follow that he can no longer be regarded as a hero.— 
Yours obediently, I. Beriin. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘ CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraron.} 
Sin,— Controversy on mental treatment, which rages elsewhere 
in the Press, is inclined to be theoretical and to ignore the 
human side which The Spectator always puts first. The 
patient, in such discussion, is overlooked. He exists only as 
2 percentage or as data in psychiatrical theory. His views 
are said to result from spite or delusion and are therefore not 
worth considering. Yet from certain facts and figures which 
find their way into the papers, it is possible to imagine the 
eonditions under which those sick in mind and at heart have 
to exist. 

We are told of a deficiency of 2,000 beds. That means that 
patients are sleeping in Sunderland and elsewhere in chapels 
and corridors. At Dundee we hear of * shakedowns on the 
floor ” and sixty persons to an army-hut, expected in 1918 to 
last five years, and now “* held together by paint.” At Prest- 

vich buildings a hundred years old are threatening to collapse ; 
at Wakefield they are as close to their byres and piggeries as 
they were in 1815. 

In many Mental Hospitals primitive sanitary arrangements 
exist. They are not improved by overcrowding. How much 
asylum dysentery and colitis results from this? Is it fair even 
to the nurses to inoculate patients rather than to install new 
plant ? It may, of course, be cheaper. 

Overcrowding means also that chronic insane are mixed 
with borderline cases, epileptics, syphilitics, senile patients 
with mentally deficient children. At Hope Hospital, Salford, 
seventeen children, aged four to sixteen, are herded with men 
and women aged eighty to ninety. These conditions have 
remained unchanged for thirty years. At Dartford and at 
Bromley patients under twenty years of age mix with adults 
who yell and throw food at them. 

Many who need Mental Hospital treatment have to be kept 
in workhouses. The Medical Officer of Harton Institution, 
South Shields, says he cannot be responsible for possibly 
serious consequences. Five Mental Hospitals to which he 
applied refuse new eases. Alderman Rogerson quotes cases 
of expectant mothers being quartered along with shrieking 
women. 

Overcrowding means also that Mental Hospitals will only 
iake the more serious cases. These, in the London district, 


SS 
are said to form 80 per cent. of the total residents, Aqa: 
tional care is therefore needed, but understafling is ie : : 
It is admitted that 150 nurses are required at Dund a 
work now undertaken by 74. ee fo 
An overcrowded mental ward where many are idle fidget 
noisy or dirty, and all need watching, is a very differer nl 
from a crowd of sane human beings. It is likely to 
peace of mind, privacy, decency and ultimate Tecovery 
impossible. Such conditions are more worthy of attentin 
than hairdressing saloons and talkies, of which we hear ‘ 
nauseam.—I am, Sir, «e., ad 
Blagdon, Somerset. 


nt Matter 
make al] 


JOAN I, Stoners, 


THE ELECTION AND FOREIGN Pp 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.]| “amr 
Sir,—I feel impelled:to point out a fault in logic in your article 
on ** The Government and the Election ” appearing jn the 
issue of October 18th. 
You state in an early part of the article that one reason the 
zovernment put forward for holding an election now is tha 
they wish to be sure that the country supports their policy, 

This reason you dismiss as untenable because you say that 
the Government aiready has an overwhelming mass of public 
opinion behind it, including that of the official Opposition, 

In a later paragraph you maintain that an election at thi 
juncture would inevitably impair the Government’s authority 
at home and abroad, You further state that consideration of 
the whole of the Government's foreign policy by the electozate 
would result in a considerable loss of support for the Gover. 
ment, which implies that they have not an overwhelming 
mass of public opinion behind them. These statements seem 
to me to be irreconcilable for logically your argument is this: 

(a) There should be no election on the point of foreign policy 
because there is no dissension on the matter. ; 

(b) There should be no election on the point of foreign policy 
because there is dissension on the matter. ‘ ; 

You cannot both have your cake and eat it.—Yours faith. 
fully, W.. STEVENSON, 

21 Glenesk Road, Eltham Park, S.E. 9. 

[There was no contradiction. 'The Government has no need 
to seek endorsement for its foreign policy of the last four months, 
for virtually everyone endorses it. On the other hand, by 
laying its four years’ record, particularly the record of four 
years of foreign policy and disarmament negotiations, before 
the electors it is inviting eriticism and loss of votes—Ep, 
The Spectator.] 


ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.| 
Sir,—While thanking you for including my _ letter in 
the columns of your periodical, I should like to point out that, 
according to your footnote annexed, there would appear to 
be some confusion between the various Treaties of 1889, 1906, 
&e., and the Italian Memorandum of September 4th. 

If, prior to the events of October 38rd, Geneva had agreed 
to make a fair peace by taking account of these aforesaid 
Treaties, Italy on October 3rd would not have been forced 
to break the Covenant— if, indeed, she did break it; for 
there is such a thing as unendurable provocation leading to 
justifiable reaction. 

On the other hand, the Italian Memorandum, presented on 
September 4th, was never examined. The Committee of 
Five took as the basis of its work a phrase incidenta!ly included 
in a speech of the Abyssinian Delegate. Only on October ‘th 
the Committee of Six alluded indirectly to the Italian Memo- 
randum, and then only in view of the Abyssinian Delegate’ 
request for an inquiry into the Memorandum, after which 
the Committee hastily came to the conclusion that the events 
of October 3rd made any examination impossible. 

In the very similar case of the Chinese-Japanese dispute, 
the procedure relative to Article 15 lasted seventeen months 
and led to nothing. Well may Italy ask: ‘* Wherefore two 
weights and measures?” One must remember, howevels 
that Great Britain has very considerable monied interests in 
Japan, which is not the case as regards Italy.—Yours truly, 

Cc. M. CrESSWELL. 

Via Clitunno, 88, Roma, (17). 

[The Italian Memorandum of September 4th was not 
ignored by the Committee of Five, whose main duty, however, 
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e a plan of conciliation, not to pronounce on 
The Memorandum was considered more ex- 
aastively by the Committee of Thirteen, whose report was 
poe is of the Council’s conclusion that Italy had resorted 
= nse disregard of its obligations under Art. XII of the 
vs pide The contention that the Italian case was never 
yee will not hold water. It was fully examined, but Italy 
rer the plan of settlement put forward by the Committee 
of Five and resorted to arms.—Ep, The Spectator.} 


was to fram 
complaints. 


ARAB RIGHTS IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of Tux. Srecrator.] 
Sin, The letter published by Mr. C. M. Chapman in your 
columns last week provides a brilliant example of how parti- 
sanship can overstate a case. It is incontrovertible that the 
Jews in Palestine have provided lasting benefit to the Arabs. 
There may be a small boycott in certain regions, but this is 
negligible when regard is had to the volume of employment 
which Jews ensure, both directly and indirectly, to the Arabs. 

Regarding major policy, there is no doubt that wisely 
directed Jewish immigration benefits the whole country. 
This cannot be inconsistent with the Mandate. The Govern- 
ment of Palestine can certainly be trusted to see that the 
indigenous Arab is not unfairly treated. T. E. Lawrence is a 
legendary figure and his utterances are being cited in favour 
of both sides by his apostles. Surely common sense is a better 
criteria for policy than romance? This would have been the 
view of Aircraftsman Shaw himself. 

The Palestinian Arabs are, it is submitted, superior in stock 
to many other branches of their family. Eventually, Jew 
and Arab in Palestine will find more in common with each 
other than with their relations outside the country. Time 
has already given evidence of this tendency, which can be 
impeded only by unwholesome propaganda on the part of 
zealots in both camps.—Yours, «c., 


38 West Bank, N.16. I. AARONSON. 


MINERS’ WAGES 
[V0 the Editor of Tue Seectaror.] 
Sir,—If miners’ wages are not high enough, why is it? If 
miners’ Wages are increased, what will happen? Please 
let facts be faced. 

The Miners’ Federation, by its policy following the Great 
War, made British coal costly in price and short in supply ; 
caused foreign customers and would-be customers for our 
coal to look elsewhere than-to Britain for fuel; caused ship- 
owners to adopt foreign oil; caused war-damaged collieries 
on the Continent to be quickly repaired and modernised ; 
caused many new mines to be opened out; stopped the 
production of British coal for weeks and months on end; 
and today our coal trade suffers the consequent competition 
of foreign coal and oil. 

If, in existing competitive conditions, miners’ wages are 
so increased as to put up the price of our coal by 2s. or 8s. 
per ton, our shipment coal trade, already reduced, will be 
wrecked ; shipowners thinking of reverting from foreign oil 
to British coal, will decide to stick to the foreign oil; the 
cost of steel production will be increased seriously ; all our 
manufactured lines of exports will diminish; the home as 
well as the foreign demand for our coal will slump: the 
price of fuel for gas works, electricity plants, and domestic 
use Will advance ; the purchasing power of all our people 
will decline; British trade in general will fall; and the 
employment and wages of the miners themselves will be 
reduced. Are the miners, or their leaders, mad ?—Respect- 
fully yours, E. T. Goon. 

Sheffield, 2. 


THE SOUTH WALES COLLIERIES 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir, The difliculty of collecting evidence about the conditions 
inthe South Wales collieries is considerable. Like Mr. Gilkes, 
1, too, came away, after a week's visit. convinced that the 
worst feature of the whole matter was the extreme bitterness 
and ill-fecling on both sides. This admittedly makes the 
evidence seem one-sided. It is very difficult to collect evidence 


from the coal-owning and managing class, as so few of them 
live in the district. 

There is no doubt that the miners are convinced that the 
owners are determined to extort the maximum of labour for 
the minimum of wage. They are also convinced that safety 
precautions are being neglected in order to pay dividends, and 
that H.M. inspectors of mines have to give twenty-four hours’ 
notice before a visit. I had the authority of members of a 
Borough Council for this. Can anyone produce definite evid- 
ence to the contrary? And tell us how often an inspector 
visits any one pit ? 

I might perhaps be permitted to add, that the best way of 
understanding what wages a miner deserves is to go below 
ground and see the conditions in which he works. My party 
and I did this; it somewhat alters one’s views of what 
constitutes a fair reward for labour.—Yours faithfully, 

Witrrip H. OLpaKker. 

Clifton College. 


REFUSAL OF MILITARY SERVICE 
[To the Editor of Tux SeecTstor.] 
S1r,—In these days of crisis when the utter futility and crime 
of warfare is so vividly felt, may I bring to the attention of 
your readers the fate of some hundred or more young men 
who are passively resisting the encroachment of militarism 
on civilian life? I refer to the War Resisters imprisoned in 
about a dozen countries of Europe for refusal to do their 
military service. They are giving their lives for this cause 
of peace often with no hope of ever regaining their liberty. 
There is very much which can be done to strengthen and 
support them. For instance after seven years’ effort, the War 
Resisters’ International has been successful in obtaining the 
release of a Frenchman who had been exiled for this reason 
for 19 vears in French Guiana. <A quotation from a letter 
written just after his release will perhaps indicate better than 
anything the spirit in which these men are serving the world : 
* After having been cut off from the world of living men during 
19 years of exile for having resisted war; after having suffered 
numberless tortures more frightful than death; I have refused to 
allow hate to enter my heart, having retained in the midst of all 
these perils, the Ideal of Peace and love of one’s fellow-men.” 
Further information will gladly be given and _ financial 
help from your readers will be very gratefully welcomed and 
should be sent to the writer at the office of the Movement 
at 11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex.—Yours truly, 
A. Ruta Fry, 
War Resisters International, Treasurer. 
11 Abbey Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK’S QUERIES 

[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTArOR.| 
Sir,—When Lord Beaverbrook requested me to tell him my 
views on Isolationism or the League Isat down forthwith and 
explained exactly why, in my opinion, Isolationism would result 
in the destruction of the British Empire. So I understand 
did six-sevenths of the clergymen, a majority of the journalists, 
six-tenths of the solicitors and half the doctors who answered 
the letter. Presumably they have all received, as I did today, 
a letter thanking them for their trouble and reiterating the 
noble Lord’s opposition to the League of Nations * in the. 
interests of the British Empire.” 

From the figures as given by Janus in his entirely delightful 
* Notebook.” the medical profession would appear to be 
guilty of Isolationism to a much greater extent than any of the 
other professions. As one member of this discredited pro- 
fession who voted for the League I would venture a word of 
defence. 

My professional brethren are accustomed to a large daily 
budget of circulars advextising drugs, patent foods. beverages, 
and a host of other things, and few do more than glance at the 
name before consigning them to the waste-paper basket, some 
in fact, discard all ‘ halfpennies”’ unopened. Naturally 
my first impulse on seeing the words Daily Express at the 
top of the letter was to discard it as an advertisement. Only 
by chance I read a sentence or two and perceived my error. 

The other professions mentioned above doubtless receive 
circulars in large or small amount, but they have much more 
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inducement to spend more time on their consideration. It isa 
safe assumption that a lower proportion of doctors responded 
to Lord Beaverbrook’s request than did in any of the other 
professions. 

Isolationism may, I take it, be considered an unorthodox 
doctrine if the smallness of Lord Beaverbrook’s following in 
Parliament is any guide. Minorities are notoriously vociferous 
out of proportion to their size, and an Isolationist doctor, who 
probably reads the Daily Express, would be much more 
inclined to read the letter and having read it to answer it than 
a doctor who supports the League. I suspect that the propor- 
tion of Isolationist replies to the number of requests sent out 
would show little variation among the various professions 
mentioned. Only Lord Beaverbrook can _ tell.—Yours 
faithfully, DovucGLas Gorpon, M.B., Ch.B. 

Hon. Treasurer, Richmond Branch, L.N.U. 

26 Friars Stile Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


GOVERNMENTS AND THE PRESS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—Sir Evelyn Wrench, in your last issue, quite rightly says 
that the problem of keeping the Continent correctly informed 
about British political aims is a major problem in Great 
Britain's relations with Europe. Would it not to a great 
extent be solved if in any now inevitable reconstruction of the 
League all members were to bind themselves to print in all 
papers, if so requested, the statements of policies by foreign 
Heads of Governments and their justification of the same, 
whether in their Parliaments or at Geneva ? Would it not be 
legitimate that only States binding themselves to such mutual 
good faith practice and to a real—even though moderate— 
freedom for public opinion, were admitted to membership of 
the League ? What is the use of the League if in some States 
Governments can mobilise opinion against it and prevent 
mobilisation on its behalf ?—I am Sir, yours faithfully, 
ANGELO CRESPI. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE WOOLSACK 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—Unless I am_= “mistaken, Viscount Sankey’ of 
Moreton, the predecessor of the present Lord Chancellor, is— 
and was when he sat on the Woolsack—a Roman Catholic. 

Surely then you are in error.—Yours faithfully, 
J. O. Bostock. 

Leigh Hill House, Cobham, Surrey. 

[Lord Sankey is stated by the reference-books to be, among 
other things, a Governor of Pusey House and a Life Member 
of both the Governing Body and the Representative Body of 
the Church in Wales. On the main question it may be noted 
that the latest edition of Anson's Law and Custom of the 
Constitution supports the view that the Lord Chancellor 
cannot be a Roman Catholic.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


STAMPEDE INTO SANCTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specravor.| 

Sir,— All my life I have suspected that the saying ‘** There 
are far more madmen outside the asylums than in” is only 
too true. Now certain confirmation comes from Mr. J. M,N. 
Jeffries, who writes to say that only a madman would say 
that peace in Abyssinia is worth revolution in Italy. It only 
goes to prove that there are tens of millions of madmen at 
Yours truly, 

GLYN Roserrs (one of the tens of millions). 
17 Curzon Street, W.1. 


Jarge in Europe alone. 
g 


BADGER DIGGING 
|To the Editor of Tux Sprecravor.] 


Sir, Your correspondent, Mr. J. L. Hammond, gives an 
Interesting account of a conversation 40 years ago with 
Lord Hobhouse who told him that 


in his early days the hunting of stray dogs and cats was a 


then a very old man 


favourite amusement of the London streets. 

We may be thankful that such a form of * sport ~ would be 
impossible now, but that we have not yet succeeded in civilising 
an equally barbarous and almost equally inexpensive one is 





~ 

proved by an account I have just seen in a local Paper 
the head of ‘“ Badger Digging,” describing the es 
meeting of a club for this purpose, at which a President 
nominated, a vice-president, treasurer and secretary ine 4 
with a committee of eight, the annual subscription "ne 
fixed at 5s. ig 

I believe a Bill was passed in 1835, making it ille al 
“bait or worry any bear, bull, dog, or other animal,” a 
this is the case, it is difficult to understand how this wae 
cheap but extremely brutal form of sport can be tolerated : 
how the R.S.P.C.A. permits it to go unchallenge ig 
yours faithfully, 

Crescent House, Hereford. 


d.—I am, Sir 
M. A, Binsreap, 


ISAAC ROSENBERG 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 

Sir,—We are engaged in preparing, at the wish of the poet's 
executrix, a complete edition of the works of Isaac Rosenberg 
We should be most grateful to hear from any of your reader 
who may possess, or may know the whereabouts of, any 
unpublished poems, letters, or other work by Rosenberg, 
whether in manuscript or typescript. Any original many. 
script entrusted to us would be copied and returned immed. 
iately ; but in any case where the sending of originals js not 
possible we should equally value copies whose accuracy cou 
be vouched for.—Yours, &ce., 

c/o Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 

40 Chandos Street, W.C.2. 


Gorpon Borromity, 
Denys W. Harpinc, 


Prelude 


Tue dead man spoke to me and begged a penny, 

For God’s sake, and for yours and mine, he said, 
Slowly under the streetlamp turned his head, 

I saw his eyes wide open and he stared 

Through me as if my bones and flesh were nothing, 
Through me ana through the earth and through the void, 
His eyes were dark and wide and cold and empty 

As if his vision had become a grave 

Larger than bones of any world could fill, 

But crystal clear and deep and deeply still. 


Poor devil—why, he wants to close his eyes, 

He wants a charity to close his eyes, 

And follows me with outstretched palm, from world to 
world 

And house to house and street to street, 

Under the streetlamps and along dark alleys, 

And sits beside me in my room, and sleeps 

Upright with eyes wide open by my bed, 

Circles the Pleiades with a glance, returns 

From cold Orion with a slow turn of the head, 

Looks north and south at once, and all the while 

Holds, in that void of an unfocussed stare, 

My own poor footsteps, saying 


I have read 
Time in the rock and in the human heart, 
Space in the bloodstream, and those lesser works 
Written by rose and windflower on the summer, sung 
By water and snow, deciphered by the eye, 
Translated by the slaves of memory, 
And all that you be you, and I be I, - 
Or all that by imagination, aping 
God, the supreme poet of despair, 
I may be you, you me, before our time 
IKXnowing the rank intolerable taste of death, 
And walking dead on the still living earth. 


I rose and dressed and descended the stair 
Into the sunlight, and he came with me, 
Staring the skeleton from the daffodil, 
Freezing the snowflake in the blackbird’s whistle, 
And with that cold profound unhating eye 
He moved the universe from east to west, 
Slowly, disastrously,—-but with such splendour 
As God, the supreme poet of delight, might envy,— 
To the magnificent sepulchre of sleep. 


CONRAD AIKEN. 
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A Royal 


By C. E. 
1p king George III had been aliowed by providence to 
lead the life he might so reasonably have desired—that of 


plain country squire with a few good farms, a stable and 
4 workshop—he would have been a very happy, inconspicuous 
and useful man. He would have been able to indulge his 
delight in horses or dogs or a field of miraculous turnips. 
We may suppose that he would have retained the full use of 
his ordinary, though respectable, faculties to the end of 
4 cheerful and healthy existence. But he was called on 
to play the part of a king 5 a part for which he considered 
himself eminently well qualified, but which he played incon- 
eruously and even disastrously ; a part in which he appears 
often as a buffoon and often as a tragic or pathetic figure. 
Only the bias of pure superstition can enable us to perceive 
in this homely king any qualities which are not extremely 
commonplace ; and even then it is not casy to ignore the 
plain evidence of the royal face, inexorably preserved, like 
other royal faces, in so many pictures, medals, coins, brazen 
images and waxworks, and in a more popularstyle on dishes, 
tea-pots, jugs and a great variety of mantelpiece ornament. 

In order to uphold the royal prerogative, King George 
enclosed himself in a shell of unyielding obstinacy ; it was, 
indeed, his natural and inevitable defence, his necessary 
protection, against intelligent or subtle adversaries. He 
opposed, uncomprehending, the irresistible current of human 
affairs, until he finally sank into the total darkness of im- 
lecility. It is quite useless, to pretend that he was an 
impressive monarch or a powerful ruler. He was a dull, 
honourable gentleman, kindly, simple, fussy over trifles, 
pompous in one place, awkwardly condescending in another, 
inal, pottering ; a gentleman who might have been very 
lovable and amusing in private life, but who was totally 
incapable of supporting the full weight of a crown. 

We have therefore to make very considerable allowances, 
both for character and for circumstance, when we are reading 
the letters of George III. Mr. Dobrée’s collection is not 
intended for the student; it is definitely prepared for the 
casual reader. Those who wish to see the original text, 
unaltered and entire, of the letters written during the critical 
period between 1760 and 1783 will refer to the great work 
of Sir John Fortescue. Indeed, Mr. Dobrée admits quite 
frankly that he has tampered with the punctuation and has 
modernised the spelling—I am quoting his own words. 
This kind of thing, of course, is not only allowable, but 
eminently desirable, ina popular work. But we may perhaps 
venture to ask if Mr. Dobrée has not occasionally gone too 
far when he indulges in the arbitrary use of capitals and 
italies, at variance with his quoted sources, or when he slips 
ina word on his own responsibility. It seems a pity, also, 
to give up the extremely characteristic use of initial capitals. 
We may perhaps doubt if Jesse is a sufficiently reliable 
authority, particularly when he himself is quoting from 
another printed source, as in the case of the King’s letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Cornwallis), where the 
actual authority is a work so questionable as The Life and 
Times of Selina Countess of Huntingdon. Some of the 
chronological transpositions are a trifle disconcerting, and 
[must confess to being taken aback by Mr. Dobrée’s assurance 
that “ nothing of importance occurred ” between November, 
1775, and September, 1776: I should have been tempted 
to consider the Declaration of Independence as a matter of 
some interest, to say nothing of the evacuation of Boston 
by Howe. followed by the hasty dispatch of 18,000 Hessian 
troops to America. 


een nintnGinasemstemecteees ————— = - a — = 
The Letters of King George, III. Edited by Bonamy Dobrec. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 





Politician 


VULLIAMY 


Mr. Dobrée has the great advantage of being able to take 
his King seriously, and so to give even his dullest letters an 
effect of importance. This makes him an ideal editor. facile 
and adroit in interpretation, lucid and energetic in the pro- 
vision of notes. Indeed, the notes are infinitely more amusing 
and more interesting than any of the letters, for they contain 
(as we should have expected) a vast amount of knowledge 
and a frosty sparkle of rather perverse brilliance. Mr. 
Dobrée is wise in not attempting to solve the many problems 
relating to Bute; he is less wise, perhaps, in passing so 
lightly over the Middlesex election—one of the most important 
events in English political history. In several passages we 
encounter startling euphemisms; as, for instance, when 
Mr. Dobrée placidly admits that the North administration 
had to be kept together by ‘a certain art.” That. is a 
very elegant way of describing wholesale, continuous bribery. 
The process of editorial smoothing has in many cases obscured 
the original effect of the letters, which are frequently inco- 
herent and sometimes unintelligible. We find it impossible 
to avoid an occasional doubt, a doubt which can only be 
dispelled by reference to the quoted source: Dobrée or 
not Dobrée ; that is the question. 

But the general reader, for whom, after all, this volume 
is intended, will find the collection full of extraordinary 
interest. If some of the editor's admirable notes convey 
the idea that King George possessed a far greater degree of 
intelligence and of character than he did actually possess, 
that idea will be dissipated by the letters themselves. A 
good many of the papers are here printed for the first time, 
and if they do not illuminate historv—for George was not 
an illuminator—they have a definite biographical value, 
especially those written in the later years of the King’s life. 
It is of course true that most of these letters are political, 
revealing the King in his least favourable aspect. They show 
him catastrophically honest in his intention of being a king 
and a ruler, but they rarely show his amiability or simple 
charm. No such qualities, indeed, are likely to be revealed 
in political writings. But if it were not for the allowance 
which has to be made for mental instability, it would be no 
easy matter to find excuses for the King’s treatment of 
men who displeased him or to explain the paltry malevolence, 
the shocking insensibility, of certain references and remarks — 
particularly in the case of his references to Chatham. 

An attentive study of King George's letters to North will 
show, I think, a visible decline of roval confidence after 1778. 
The appearance of inflexibility, pathetically varied by appeals 
to the loyalty of the Minister, begins to have an effect of 
isolation. The Wing's personal influence in polities was 
undoubtedly shaken by the course of events in America ; 
and although he succeeded in breaking up the hateful 
Coalition in 1783 (by methods for which the term uncon- 
stitutional is far too polite), it would be less true to say that 
he brought William Pitt into power than it would be to say 
that he resigned himself and the affairs of the nation to the 
guidance of that astonishing and inhuman youth. Most of 
the readers of this book will find themselves chiefly interested, 
if I am not mistaken, in the letters relating to this critical 


period— from 1775 to 1783. 

Mr. Dobrée’s index is one of the most valuable and 
informative portions of his book. There is a useful list of 
authorities ; but I do not follow Mr. Dobrée’s reason tor 


making separate references to Doane (who is out of date) 
and to the Roxburghe Club edition, where he might with 
far greater convenience have referred only to the six-volume 
Fortescue. Like the other volumes in this very attractive 
series, the book is clegantly produced. 
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Race and Culture 


We Europeans. By Julian 8S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, with 
a chapter on Europe Overseas, by A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
(Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

THERE is no need at this time to stress the relevance and 

interest of race problems for the modern world. With the 

segregation policy in South Africa, the quota system of 
immigration in the United States of America and its * Jim 

Crow” regulations in the south, and the Aryan laws in 

Germany, pronouncements upon racial affinity have moved 

from the laboratory or lecture hall of the University to the 

Department of Justice—or the Ministry of Propaganda—of 

the State. 

As a result people interested in the fate of their fellow human 

beings are beginning to ask such questions as ** What is a 


race?” ‘* How far have claims to racial unity a basis in 
reality ?°? ‘How can one recognise the racial affinities of 
men?” ‘Do different races have a different psychological 


character ?”’ The scientist, who views his generalisations dis- 
passionately, looks upon them simply as hypotheses to be tested 
and applies himself to the study of the actual human material 
before him, has long known the answer. He is well aware that 
the term race as applied to human beings is usually very 
vague, that it covers several distinct meanings, and that in 
none of these meanings does it form a basis for any simple 
classification of people. If used it should refer to grouping 
by resemblance in physical traits. But from the earliest 
days of human history such has been the mobility of man 
in trekking about the globe, and the catholicity of his 
‘taste in mating with members of other groups encountered, 
that practically every community now in existence includes a 
considerable number of physical types and a range of combina- 
tions of them. It is impossible to find a human race in any- 
thing approaching “purity.” Even in the most remote 
areas primitive folk such as the aborigines of Australia, the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the Ainu, the Eskimo, are the result of 
crossing in ancient times. And when we come to modern 
Europe such has been the intermixture of stocks that there 
is no knowing what may be the precise racial composition of 
any individual. External features—hair, eyes, stature and 
the like—tell us little ; these are but the facade behind which 
the main structural elements are concealed. The hereditary 
constitution of the individual is comprised of thousands of 


. . - * 
genes, units of matter in the cell nucleus, and the characters 


that we normally take as racial indices are simply a minute 
fraction of the whole. Moreover, it is practically impossible 
to say in a given case how far a character is due to genetic 
factors and how far to environmental influences. 

And if we know so little about race in man and the factors 
on which physical character depends we know still less about 
how, if at all, physical characters are correlated with psycho- 
logical disposition and this in turn with capacity for cultural 
achievement. More concretely, there are absolutely no 
reliable observations which tell us anything of value regarding 
the temperament and mentality of tall fair people, for instance, 
and it is quite impossible to predict what contribution they 
can make to any community life. It is just as absurd 
to attempt to predict from the measurement of. brain 
cortex of negroes that they will never be able to adapt 
themselves to our civilisation, or shape an equivalent one 
for themselves. 

These points and many others the authors of this very 
timely book have discussed. On first opening the volume the 
reader is confronted by an amusing exercise. There are 16 
portraits of men of different nationality, and one is invited 
to guess which is which; the answers are at the end of the 
book. It is a good humbling test for folk who think that 
Italians are always dark and Norwegians fair, and that they 
can pick out a typical German in a crowd. Even the more 
professional observer will have to choose warily—indeed one 
cannot avoid a suspicion that a few of the portraits were 
deliberately selected because of their resemblance to types 
of other nationalities! Nationality of course has nothing 
to do with race, as the authors take care to point out, and they 
also mention the fact that our judgements of * racial” type 
are as commonly guided by cultural criteria—cut of the 
hair, style of clothes, and so on—as by truly biological 
characters. 

The book, being designed for the intelligent layman, is 


re 
not always easy reading ; it could have been so if 
had been more dogmatic and less honest. But th 
exposition on such basic matters as the theory of inherit 
and ethnic classification is admirable. Even the most a 
adherent of modern race doctrines should find it hard “ 
this to prop up again some of the fallacies which haye ben 
struck down with such clean-cut blows. i ™ 
clearly that there are no pure races of modern man, that p, 
satisfactory pigeon-holing for the various human types ‘i 
in existence has yet been devised, and that there are ; 
adequate methods for testing innate intelligence as betwee 
peoples of different education and culture, Again, jt : 
pointed out that the existence of the Nordic race today omy 
he classed only as a myth, the product of self-interest ne 
wish-fulfilment ; that the most important advances in humay 
civilisation have been made not by Nordics but by folk 
dark-headed Mediterranean type; that the Jews do not 
constitute a definite race but are a cultural £toup with 
strong religious basis and peculiar historic traditions ; that 
so-called“ race-conflicts ” are primarily cultural conflicts. 
that the disapproval of miscegenation rests basically on social 
and not on biological grounds. Much of this is not novel, 
but there was need for it to be re-stated—as also the point 
that the word “ Aryan” is properly applied only to a group 
of languages and is quite unscientific when used for a group 
of peoples. 


the author 
ie clarity of 




























Unfortunately, the demonstration of the inaccuraey of y 
set of labels or slogans is apt to have little effect upoa the 
course of political activity. But at least the issues ay 
clarified. It would be a triumph for science if this wor 
were introduced as a text-book into Germany and the Southen 
States of America. But this is hardly more likely than that 
the leader of the Reich will adopt the only logical solutioy 
of the * race’ question—that is, order every “ Aryan” tj 
marry into a Jewish family. 











RaAyMonD Finn, 









Letters of Coatroversy 


By Arnold Lunn and J, B.§, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 





Science and the Supernatural. 
Haldane. 






ContTrROvVERSY, like appetite, grows with what it feeds «, 
I remember hearing St. Loe Strachey once remark that le 
had known controversies begin with a difference over the 
right pronunciation of a syllable, and end with charges of 
unnatural vice. Mr. Lunn and Professor Haldane exemplify 
the dictum ; not, of course, au pied de la lettre—here ate 1 
charges of vice, natural or unnatural—but in respect ot their 
developing acerbity of spirit. They begin mildly enough, 
Haldane, for example, concedes, “ Perhaps you will induce me 
to alter my opinion,” and even apologises to Lunn for taking 
eight months to answer one of his letters, while Lunn notes that 
Haldane’s controversial style is disarming after the “ invective 
of my friend Joad.” But by the end of the letters Lum 
is complaining ** it is ungenerous of you to imply that I an 
trying to evade the difficulties of my position,” while Haldane 
accuses Lunn of * slinging mud,’ and contrives on occasioi 
to be very rude to him. Unlike most Englishmen, Lum 
believes that controversial discussion may sometimes lead 
to the discovery of truth. Let each of two opposing points 
of view be stated as well as it can be stated, and, he appeas 
to think, there is at least a chance that the true one vil 
‘prevail. In the strength of this belief he has already pul 
lished books of controversial letters with Father Ronali 
Knox on Catholicism and. with the present reviewer 0! 
Christianity. Whether the reader of these controversis 
has been assisted in the discovery of truth, I do not knov. 
But it is not without significance that it was not after bis 
controversy with Father Knox, who argued for Catholicisi, 
that Lunn decided to become a Catholic, but after his contr 
versy with me, who argued for something very differet!. 
Lunn points out with justice that opposing views, especially 
on religious matters, are rarely heard by the same pers0t 
* You,” he writes to Haldane, “ inform the listening world 
through the medium of the B.B.C. that * the creeds are full 
of obsolete science’ and that Christianity is dead, and the 
following Sunday a parson preaches a sermon on the wireless 
The devout don’t listen-in to you. or the undeyout to the 
parson.” 
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the value of the method, it is not, I think, difficult 
so far as the sphere of religious controversy is 
it is not more generally followed. There are 
y who hold that a man’s religious convictions must rest 
oo A last resort upon his personal religious experience. 
bs personal religious experience can no more be argued 
about than toothache can be argued about; it can only be 
enjoyed. If, as Dr. Johnson once pointed out, Mr. — 
has experienced the unutterable, Mr. ---— would be well 
advised not to try to uiter it. But Lunn makes no such 
chim. “I should like,” he writes at the outset, ‘‘ to make 
it dear that my convictions are not the product of religious 
experience, for my religious experience is nil.” His attitude 
he claims, is strictly scientific and strictly rational. It is 
gcientific, by the standard of a test laid down by Haldane 
which Lunn also accepts—-“* When I frame a scientifie hypo- 
thesis,” says Haldane, ** my first task, if I am true to my 
own principles, is to try my hardest to disprove it”; Lunn, 
then, we can only suppose, is always trying and failing to 
disprove his own faith to himself—rational, in the sense 
that, although Lunn accepts on ** authority beliefs which 
[am not in a position to investigate for myself,” he believes 
that he can “ prove by reason that the authority is reliable.” 


In spite of 
to see why; 
concerned, 


There is a certain defiance about this rationalism of Lunn’s ; 
he carries his science with a swagger ; he flourishes his scepti- 
cism like a sword. It is highly entertaining, for instance, to 
find him twitting Haldane with the “simple faith” of his 
acceptance “of the fashionable dogma of the day, ‘ evolu- 
tion.’ and with the mild-eyed trustfulness of his assurance 
that there has becn ‘* spontaneous generation for which there 
js no evidence *’ in the past, and that “ links which continue 
to be missing will turn up in the future.” 


With the controversial stage so admirably set, one might 
have expected a better play. Frankly, I find the letters a 
little disappointing. There is some first-rate sword-play and 
there are some good jokes, but there is too much straying down 
by-paths, Of the major issues of religious controversy only 
the arguments for and against the existence of God and the 
occurrence of miracles receive anything like adequate treat- 
ment. Lunn spends most of his time in attacking Haldane’s 
views on evolution and too much of the book is devoted to a 
rather barren controversy about St. Thomas Aquinas’s proofs 
for the existence of God. But the existence of God is not 
seriously in dispute, for Haldane is inclined to concede the 
necessity of an eternal mind to harbour universals and eternal 
truths. ‘* Such a mind,” he thinks, ‘* would show its existence 
by facts not localised in time, e.g., 12?-|-5?--137.” But can 
we credit it with the creation of this world ? How passion- 
ately one would like to know. But we are not told. Hence, 
on finishing the book, it is difficult not to feel sympathy with 
the concluding paragraphs of Haldane’s penultimate letter : 
“I should never have begun this correspondence, had I not 
hoped that I would induce an intelligent Christian to tell me 
how a perfectly good and almighty creator could have made 
a world containing so much evil, and how divine omniscience 
and omnipotence are to be reconciled with human free will.” 
Lunn, however, does not tell us. C. E. M. Joan. 


A British Consul in East Africa 


General Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade. By Mrs. 


C. E. B. Russell. (George Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


“During the past year (1859) 19,000 slaves were brought to 
Zanzibar from the coast of Africa... . 

“ The road to the coast stank with corpses. . . . One poor woman 
had a child on her back which she was too weak to carry further. 
Che slave-dealer took it by the heels and dashed its brains out 
against a tree. : 

“It is impossible to conceive a more revolting sight than the 
landing of a cargo of slaves (at Zanzibar). . . . They are frequently 
10 the last stage of starvation and unable to stand. Some drop 
dead in the custom-house and in the streets ; others, who are not 
likely to recover, are left on board to dic. . : 

Mrs. Russext’s life of her father, General Rigby, is an 
admirable study of a remarkable man whose personality and 
achievements fully deserve to be thus rescued from the 
shades. His personal letters and diaries, his service in India 
© ?, . . . . . . 

and Persia, his wanderings about Europe, and characteristic 
comments on its manners and customs and squalor, his close 
acquaintance with African explorers, especially the noble 


Speke—all this is interesting; but the kernel of the book is 
Rigby’s fight with the Arab slave system at Zanzibar, ot 
which the above quotations—they could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely—afford a by no means exaggerated description. 

The Arabs had becn exporting slaves from the East coast of 
Africa to Arabia, Persia and India for centuries before the 
<uropeans began the transatlantic slave-trade from the 
West coast ; and its suppression set British humanitarianism 
an equally difficult task. It waseasier indeed to exert pressure 
on European Governments to co-operate in abolishing the 
Trade than on the “ Sultan ” of Muscat, the owner of Zanzibar 
and overlord of the East African coast. The Governments of 
France, Spain and Portugal had condemned the Trade in 
principle and had enacted laws, however ill-enforced, against 
it. But the Sultan’s Arab subjects, being Moslems, regarded 
slavery as a basic clement in their society, sanctioned by 
their faith, and the slave-trade as the necessary means of 
maintaining it. The Sultan’s revenue, moreover, was largely 
drawn from the tax on the Trade. Thus, till 1875, the British 
Government was content with a compromise. It obtained 
from the Sultan treaty-pledges to abandon and to allow the 
British Navy to suppress the * external’ part of the Trade, 
z.e., that which was carried on with European smugglers 
southwards, while it acquiesced for the time being in the 
** domestic ” Trade by which the needs of the Sultan's subjects 
in Arabia and Africa were supplied. 

Rigby came to Zanzibar in 1858 as British consul and 
political agent, burning with humanitarian zeal, but with no 
force, save a few Indian police. at his back and no fellow- 
countryman on the island to advise or assist him. Under the 
conditions described above, there were only two things he 
could do. First. he could and he did draw his Government’s 
attention to the continued export of slaves from the coast 
to Portuguese and French dealers in open breach of the 
treaty-pledges, with the result that. partly by diplomatic 
action, partly by stiffening up the Naval patrol, the volume 
of this smuggling was very greatly reduced. Secondly, he 
discovered that buying, selling and owning slaves was as 
much the custom of the numerous Indians who from time 
immemorial had settled as traders in Zanzibar as of the Arabs 
themselves. Since they were maitily from British India and 
therefore British subjects, he boldly enforced the famous 
Abolition of Slavery Act of 1833. He gave all British subjects 
a month's notice to bring all slaves in their possession to his 
consulate for emancipation. There was anger and commotion 
among the Indians. One of the richest Hindu merchants 
refused to obey the order, whereupon Rigby put him in 
irons till he submitted. Hartals and deputations followed. 
But Rigby was firm and had his way. He gave certificates 
of freedom to about 8,000 slaves and saw that they held good. 
This single-handed achievement, which received full official 
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approval, made a deep impression on the island. Till very 
recent times Zanzibaris would often fix the date of a past 
event as at the time when Rigby freed the slaves. 


Other interesting incidents of Rigby’s stay at Zanzibar 
are well described by Mrs. Russell, specially the attempt by 
the Sultan’s brother, with French connivance, to usurp the 
throne—an attempt that was thwarted largely by Rigby’s 
courage and resource. But what may well strike the reader 
most is the purity of his motives and of the policy of which 
he was the instrument. The British consul was not seeking 
Imperial aggrandisement, economic or political. He protected 
the interests of British-Indian trade, but there was hardly 
any British trade to protect. Americans from Salem and 
Germans from Hamburg were making profits from East 
African ivory and gum-copal long before there was any serious 
British competition. There were American, German and 
French business men residing at Zanzibar in Rigby’s day, but 
not one Englishman. Only four British merchant ships 
visited the island in 1858 as against 79 of other nations. Nor 
were we wanting territory. A British naval officer hoisted the 
British flag at Mombasa in 1824, at the request of its inhabit- 
ants, but his action was disowned and the flag hauled down. 
In 1861 we induced the French to guarantee jointly with us 
the integrity of the Sultan’s * dominions,” and we honestly 
tried to preserve it until Germany insisted on “a place in 
the sun ” in East Africa in 1884, 

Exhaustive study of the records shows that, in Rigby’s time 
and long after, the British Government's interest in East 
Africa was the abolition of the slave-system and very little 
else ; and, though the Arabs bitterly resented this intrusion 
on their domestic affairs, they recognised that in other matters, 
and particularly in the maintenance of their independence, 
Britain was their best friend. That, above all else, is the 
reason why by the “ cighties,’ when Kirk stood in Rigby’s 
shoes, both in trade and in political influence, Britain took 
the lead of other nations. 

R. CoupLanpD. 
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The New Metternich 


Metternich. By H. du Coudray, 


(Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 


Ir is perhaps necessary for a statesman to bec 
before any attempt can be made to write his biography 
When I was young Metternich was a repulsive and ae 
figure in the text-books, the wickedest performer at the 
wicked Congress of Vienna, the man who trampled on the 
liberties of Italy and Germany. Such biographies of hin 
that existed were entirely inadequate, and those in Engl, 
might as well not have been written. But the Great War 
changed all that, and now Metternich is often portrayed a 
the sincere and penetrating statesman, who foresaw the 
dreadful fate of Europe when nationality and liberalisy, 
should triumph and strove nobly to avert the Cisaster, This 
thesis obviously inspired Ritter von Srbik’s fine defen 
of Metternich in his two massive volumes which few in this 
country have read. 


Ome respectable 


Since then other more popular biographies have appeared 
written in similar vein and derived to a considerable extent 
from the work of the Austrian historian. Miss du Coudray’s 
book is the latest and much the best of these. Her pub 
lishers compare it to Mr. Duff Cooper's Talleyrand, but, 
however much she has tried to please her readers, she ha 
not evaded, as he has, consideration of the main problems of 
her subject. Her defence of Metternich is not very cop. 
vineing, and she is occasionally betrayed into errors of fact 
which show that some parts of the history of the period are 
not very well known to her. But she does manage to convey 
something of that subtle inertia which was Metternich’s 
principal diplomatic weapon. He had of course periods of 
energy or he could not have lasted for so Tong even in the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. In his early years, 2nd especially in 
1813 and 1820-21, he was full of resource and made skilful 
use of every Ciplonatie art. But the last twenty years of 
his career were really a surrender to both Prussia and Russia 
of vital Austrian interests for which his country paid only too 
dearly when the time of reckoning came. 

Miss du Coudray has used skilfully the eight volumes of 
Memoirs and has read a good deal of Gentz’s incisive con- 
ments on his letters and diaries. There are some vivid 
pictures of Metternich’s private life and the ardent and 
faithful Melanie, his third wife, who revealed herself only 
too completely by her pen, is sketched with a tender and 
altogether feminine appreciation. Metternich had more need 
than most statesmen (and which of them could dispense 
altogether with such support ?) of a woman to confide in 
and be admired by, but even he must have found Melanie's 
tactless defence of his principles a little trying. 

The later years of Metternich’s public career cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the complicated Austrian 
system of government and the influence of the Archdukes 
and their wives in an Empire whose autocratie monarch 
was a half-wit. Miss du Coudray passes lightly over the 
intricacies of the system but she is most successful in depicting 
the human side of it, and Metternich wins sympathy when the 
difficulties of his position are so clearly revealed. The 
account of his tragie journey after the Revolution is alo 
well done and the courage and even wisdom which he showed 
in his declining years. 

For all these things Miss du Coudray’s book can be read 
with both pleasure and profit. Her Metternich is a human 
being in whom the reader can believe. But she does not 
reveal the secrets of his public life. It was a habit of his 
for example, to attempt to remove from his path statesmen 
of other countries by undermining their position at home. 
That he wanted peace is of course true enough, but. a 
Palmerston often informed him, peace could not be made 
secure by a purely negative attitude. Much of his policy 
has yet to be revealed and will not be known until the 
archives at the Ball-Platz are studied more intensively and 
the private letters at Plass are given to the world. There 
can be no doubt, however, that during his later careet 
Metternich was in most capitals of Europe held to be a maa 
whose vanity, sophistry and duplicity made it impossible 
to trust him. Miss du Coudray does not explain why that 
judgement was made or supply the materials to refute it. 


C. K. WEBSTER 
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Shakespeare and His Audience 


What Happens in Hamlet. By J. Dover Wilson. 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


(Cambridge 


A nici feast is all the better for an appetising hors doeuvre, 
and Professor Dover Wilson gives Shakespeare lovers both. 
His initiatery autobiographic fragment yields a vivacious 
narrative of the adventures of a soul among masterpieces 
during a long course of years and demonstrates once more 
how vigilant travel in regions imperfectly charted spells a 
material increase of knowledge. Of a surety the days are 
long passed when he could be accused, as Dr. B. A. P. Van 
Dam once accused him, of approaching Shakespeare with 
#2 purely modern intelligence. Not but that some inkling 
of the old Adam still remains. Mr. Dover Wilson's most 
ardent followers must needs admit that he still retains the 
defects of his outstanding qualities, and that even in his 
maturer work there are deplorable manifestations of the 
mischievousness of that Puckish sprite which lurks in some 
eorner of his mental make-up and insists on the advancement 
of freakish solutions of baffling problems. Let it be said, 
however, with emphasis, that, despite the occasional collabora- 
tions with his familiar, he has, in this book, succeeded in 
writing what will prove to be a classic of Shakespearian inter- 
pretation. What has been for so long a erying need has 
at last been achieved by independence of outlook and accuracy 
of approach. As Mr. Dover Wilson rightly insists, the vital 
question is, not what the protagonist or the play signifies to 
the modern mind, but what was intended to be conveyed to 
Shakespeare's audience. The problem in all its complexities 
must be attacked in an Elizabethan spirit, and it is in that 
spirit Mr. Wilson successfully wrestles with it. 

Undoubtedly, the most important result of his labours 
is that the last word has now been said on the much-vexed 
question of Hamlet’s madness. Oddly enough, a double 
irony attaches itself to Mr. Wilson’s impeccable summing-up 
on the point. To the inevitable conclusion modern science 
contributes no jot or tittle: even pathology and psycho- 
analysis are ruled out of court. This, in the conditions, affords 
no room for surprise, but it came upon me, personally, with 
some ‘measure of astonishment to find that the whole truth, 
as now logically demonstrated, had been advanced, sans 
phrase. by a discerning dramatic critie two hundred years 
ago. Writing in 1783 in his Dramatic Miscellanies, ‘Tom 
Davies took occasion to point out that * Aaron Hill had, 
above forty years ago, in a paper called The Prompter, observed 
that, besides Hamlet's assumed insanity, there was in him 
a melancholy which bordered on madness arising from his 
peculiar situation.” Than this, there could be no neater 
epitome of Mr. Dover Wilson's reasoning. 

To approach Shakespeare, we are told, as the Elizabethans 
approached him is to be debarred from any expectations 
of archaeological exactitude or persistent local colour. Our 
interest must be primarily in the telling of the story. For 
the better understanding of a public largely illiterate and 
credulous, the story, when it passed in a foreign country 
and in remoter times, was told in terms of current Englishry. 
Comprehension was made easy for the masses by intentional 
anachronisms and the absence of unfamiliar customs. 
Hamlet is a case in point. In the matter of local colour, 
there is little that can be styled characteristically Danish 
in the conduct of the play. Mr. Wilson is clearly within 
his rights in insisting that the court of Claudius was prac- 
tically an Enelish court, even to the copying of a meeting 
of the Privy Council. But, in maintaining that it was a 
reflex of the Elizabethan court to the extent of being exclu- 
sively Protestant he involves himself in perplexities. All 
sorts of contradictions arise. If the Ghost is a credible 
witness, King Hamlet died a good Roman Catholic, yet 
we are asked to believe that he so little valued his faith that 
he sent his only son and heir presumptive to certain prose- 
lytism at the hands of the ruling powers in the Protestant 
university of Wittenberg. (Was it Shakespeare’s intention 
to lay any stress on the curriculum pursued there ?) More- 
over. if Hamlet was a heretic, he had a curious way of showing 
it, for he swears on occasion by St. Patrick, in the saint's 
capacity as keeper of purgatory. Then again, consider his 
attitude when he finds his uncle engaged in prayer. Without 
desiring to give offence, one may say that it is in a sense 
a Catholic attitude, and it is certainly one that has never 


——=S= 


been taken except in Catholic countries. The princip} 
** kill with damnation ” originated in mediaeval take f 
came to form part of the renascence spirit. Hamlet actah 
followed it when he arranged that Rosencrantz and Guild y 
stern should be “ put to sudden death, not shriving Fa 
allow'd.” -? 
One dwells on this point because Mr. Dover Wilson’s Fs 
ception of a prevailing Protestant atmosphere in the = 
tempts him towards the end of his labours to read q rida 
in a somewhat fantastic way. From the fact that in the 
scene of Ophelia’s funeral, as given in Q. 2, and there only, 
the Priest’s two speeches are allotted to a mysterious “ Dos 
he draws the inference that the restricted rites were of the 
Anglican order, basing on his belief that the Speech-prefix 
is an abbreviation of ‘“ Doctor of Divinity,” otherwise g 
Protestant divine. But there is an alternative and no Jeg 
sensible solution. It appears to me that ‘* Doct.” was the 
printer's misreading of an ill-written actor’s name, or nick. 
name. We know from other Shakespearian texts that it 
was not uncommon when a trifling minor character made its 
first appearance for the player’s name to be substituted for 
the character’s in the speech-prefixes in the prompt book. 
The reason of this was that, it being customary then for the 
minor players to double several characters—sometimes as 
many as four—in almost every play, the prompter required 
to be reminded of the name of the player, in case he had 
forgotten to take up his cue. To accept this solution would, 
of course, be to give support to the contention that the 
Second Quarto was printed from a prompt copy, a contention 
‘apable of some substantiation. But Mr. Dover Wilson js 
bound to discredit it, seeing that he maintains that the 
quarto is richly authentic in being derived from Shake. 
speare’s original manuscript, a manuscript which, in his 
view, was not, contrary to custom, put at the prompter’s 
service. <All of which is a trifle arbitrary. 
W. J. Lawrence, 


Logomachy 


What a Word! By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 6s.) 


I cANNOT grow hot about all Mr. A. P. Herbert’s battles, 
though I always admire his tactics and his wit. About some 
of his wars I feel cool, and that he wastes on them energy 
and talent which I should wish him to employ elsewhere, 
I admit with shame that the divorce laws leave me indifferent, 
though I know how wicked they are; and, with no shame 
at all, that I do not care at what hours barmen and maids 
take their rest, so long as they get it. But when Mr. Herbert 
turns his guns on language, then I am with him all the way. 
‘Worry about words,” he begins his lively fusillade. “I 
declare a new and ruthless Word War, and I invite all lovers 
of good words to buckle on their dictionaries and enter the 
fight. . . . Piratical, ruffianly, masked, braggart, and ill-bred 
words invade our language and lay waste our thought every 
day.” Let us, then, he suggests, begin a campaign of writing 
abusive letters to all who publicly use them, and particularly 
to politicians, journalists, and business men. I suggest that 
we should add to our letters sanctions, such as boycotting the 
wares of the business men and the papers of the journalists, 
and withholding from the politicians our votes. For this 
last measure, now is the moment, in view of the turgid wave 
of electioneering which will soon break over us, foaming with 
horrid phrases and vile cries. The trouble of this sanction, 
if rigidly applied, will be that, in most constituencies, there 
will be no candidate who can receive our votes. A very 
small, but elegant-mouthed, House would result, and [, for 
one, would sooner trust it with my destinies than the vile 
speaking and clichéd herd who now sit there. 

Mr. Herbert, who studies the words of our statesmen witha 
lynx eye, has detected Sir Samuel Hoare in ill-using protagonist, 
and Mr. Attlee in a genuine Frankenstein howler. (1 myself 
have done better with Frankenstein, for I saw it recently 
defined as monster in an English dictionary. Is a statue 
which comes to life often called a Pygmalion, 1 wonder?) 
But public speakers one must not judge unless one has heard 
them; their lapses may be the reporter's; Lord Cecil, for 
example, was recently reported as having used the odious 


following for after; I dare swear that Lord Cecil never in his 


life did such a thing. Though, as Mr. Herbert, with am 
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implied et iu, Brute, points out, even The Times has lately 
succumbed to this poison, and even occasionally (this is my 
own painful discovery, not Mr. Herbert’s) to what he rightly 
calls ‘‘ the bestial use of due to.” Prior to for before he also 
nails; though not the far worse pre-war used as adverb 
(‘we used to do it pre-war’’). But in the main, though 


he has a few of them, such as unique, literally, and some. of the. 


jargon affected in business letters, he does not shoot at sitters, 
but aims at those great ungainly, pretentious, bastard birds 
whose hoarse cacatenations now so fill our skies and rend 
our ears. 
unilateralism, recondition, and the rest of that tribe (including 
de-ratisation for rat-killing, which I cannot help rather liking), 
and when he sces a statement which might be made in plain, 
terse English put forth with all the vile redundant trappings 
of civil service logorrhea, which loves to use ten words 
where one would be better, five syllables where two would 
mean the same, it is then that Mr. Herbert rages most 
violently. 

But it is no use; or very little. We are here up against a 
kind of mind which we have had always with us; the mind 
which prefers to translate Herodotus into ‘‘ and thus com- 
menced the series of outrages’ rather than ‘‘ and this was 
the first beginning of wrongs.’ ‘ 


° 


Up against, did I say ? 
I do not know if this is among the ups that Mr. Herbert would 
pass; I am not, in fact, quite always with him on uppery, 
for I accept beat up, as altogether a more thorough process 
than beat, and he will have none of it. But, thank Heaven, 


he has a tilt at face up to together with other redundant adverb 


atrocities. In short, though no one will find in it all his own pet 
aversions, or agree with all that are here, this book is a very 
witty and timely stroke in the logomachy that all who care 
for language must wage to the death. More, it is extremely 


readable. Rose MAcautay, 


Musiciens D’ Autrefois 


Down Among the Dead Men. 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


By Bernard van Dieren. (Oxford 
Tis is a very unequal book: unequal not only from essay 
to essay but from page to page, from sentence to sentence. 
It takes the form of a long and exasperated commentary 
on the recent state of music, musical criticism, and musicology 
generally, mostly muttering fiercely to itself; but now and 
then enlivened by terrific broadsides to the address of musicians 


or critics held to be chiefly responsible for the decay of artistic . 


standards. The criticisms are often original and just, many 
comments, those, for instance, on Berlioz as a melodist or 
on Meyerbeer as an innovator, are both brilliant and iHuminat- 
ing, and the general outlook is that of a discerning, *inde- 
pendent, abnormally sensitive artist of absolute integrity, but 
the book is in places quite unreadable. Mr. van Dieren, 
reporting on a world whose inhabitants seem to him to be 
for the most part ignorant, vulgar, stupid or blind, has allowed 
his indignation entirely to destroy his sense of prose style : 
the pages of this book are crammed and choked ‘with endless 
epigrams, conceits and verbal jokes which flow from his pen 
with the impartial prodigality of Nature ; two or three are 
successful, the rest are acutely embarrassing. The facts 
being what they are, it is only fair to warn the reader of 
what to expect : words like ** Mendelssohnnies,” ‘‘ Schuman- 
nikins,”” * Stravinskyttens ” will set the most insensitive 
teeth on edge. And yet, in spite of this, the book is interesting 
and even distinguished. 

The weakest essay is that on wit in music, which, when 
it is not ruined by the author’s own variety of it, proclaims 
defiantly many a well-worn truth. The most useful are the 
pages in which he defends the memory of the insulted or the 
forgotten— Piccinni, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Offenbach, Alkan. 
Soon will Dittersdorf or Salieri, and 
doubtless we shall be none the poorer for it. Mr. van Dieren 
dislikes irreverence and regards tradition, particularly that 
of the Roman Church, as- giving background and discipline 
to composers who might lose themselves in the void ; but 
an artificially adopted framework will kill at least as much 
as it how much life is there today in D'Indy’s 
works, in the Psalmus Hungaricus, even in the Symphonie 
des Psaumes ? ‘The desire ** to return” to Bach or Palestrina 
is a certain sign of artistic bankruptcy ; where so little 


someone rediscover 


pre serves : 


When he hears redecontaminate, desiderate, motivate, - 


=, 
creative power is wedded to so much self-conscio: 
result is bound to be pathetic caricature. 

The problem of the conflict of tradition and individuss 
haunts Mr. van Dieren and finds striking expression in Why 
is the longest and by far the most interesting essay jn ; 
book, a study of Ferruccio Busoni. He knew Busoni = 
mately and venerates his memory ; but he allows one to t 
what the devotion of Professor Dent unconsciously cols 
over, that he was, and remained until the end, a tragie fi 
unable either to emancipate himself from the tradition j, 
which he grew up, or to come to any kind of terms with . 
He came to Berlin, that city with no tradition, in order {, 
escape the despotic Italian education of his youth, he vetting 
there in spite of constant persecution at the hands of 
generation held spellbound by Wagner, by Strauss, attractel 
even by Puccini, but the experiment - failed and_byo t 
added suffering with it; he was too complex, too divides 
too self-torturing to secure calm by having easy Tecoune 
to this or that remedy ; his personality contained someth 
not merely passionate and turbulent but an indefinabk 
violent, demonic element which frustrated his tremendoy, 
lifelong effort to achieve a lasting synthesis. He was, 88 We 
know, at a certain period of his life utterly preoccupied with 
Bach: but his favourite scores, Mr. van Dieren Says, Were 
The Magic Flute and Parsifal. This is s9 startling andj y 
revealing that those who understand anything need be to 
no more. 

Having written with fascinating insight about the natyp 
of Busoni’s inner conflict with established values, Mr, yay 
Dieren finds it necessary to° defend him against the charge 
of tampering with the classics in his interpretations, He 
declares that Busoni did no more than “ restore” the old 
masters, removing from their surface the dust and faded 
patina of the years which only dons and _ sentimentalists 
fear to touch. This is an astonishing line of defence. Thos 
who have heard him play will remember him not as a cautioys 
and scrupulous .“‘ restorer” of Bach or Beethoven, but ag 
man of magical power who flooded the senses with a vast 
opulence of colours whose like no words can possibly conyey, 
His genius was so overpowering that everything he did Wh 
at the time~ completely convincing ; not because the com. 
poser’s intention for the ‘first time stood clearly revealed— 
the liberties :which he took were too violent to allow any 
such illusion—but because the overwhelming intensity of 
his’ personality’ swept away all other standards of reference, 
and left his audience no choice but unconditional surrender, 
Mr. van Dieren’s theory is diametrically opposed to this: 
these who are interested must examine, it in the light of 
their own or others’. memories. ~They will find his book in 
places wildly trying, but with enough discernment, learning 
and passion for something better than a second M. Croche. 
: I, Beruy, 


UsSNesg the 


Ethics of Political Gangsterdom: 


(Hurst and 


Frontiers of Terror. 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 
‘“* A THRILLING narrative of secret police work on the frontiers; 
espionage and counter-espionage . . . ” So the lurid blurb 
on the dust cover. Nothing could give a falser impression of 
the contents of this fascinating book. Disjointed, often unit- 
telligible for lack of background, totally lacking in literary 
skill, it will have no appeal to the thriller public to whom the 
blurb appeals. But for a student of post-War Germany it isa 
document of considerable value. Its defects as « narrative, 
and its transparent truthfulness, give it a touch of realist 
which Salomon’s Outlaws lacked. At last we are given 4 
glimpse into the life of the Condottieri who played so large 4 
part in German life up to the Treaty of Locarno. Unemployed 
ex-soldiers, and unemployed students, with no notion of 0 
interest in politics were utilised by the Reichswehr, by the 
parties of the right and by the Goverameat for froatiet 
defence, for political murders, for the suppression of com: 
munism and for Ruhr sabotage. Knowing only loyalty to the 
gang, they did the dirty work which their leaders, Schlagete, 
Rossbach, Heinz or Réhm ordained. The Fehm murder ¥ 
for them an obvious and unquestioned necessity ; law a 
order their natural enemies, and factual friends. 
The story which Glombowski tells will be quite unintel 
ligible to anyone not versed in post-War German history. He 


By Friederich Glombowski. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


HERODOTUS 


oF HALICARNASSUS 


EDITED BY A. W. LAWRENCE 


ls one of the most notable of Nonesuch books. It is edited by A. W. Lawrence 
(brother of T. E.), who has revised Rawlinson’s translation and himself contributed 
170,000 words of notes. The notes constitute an important commentary based on 
reent archeological and anthropological discoveries—discoveries which largely 
vindicate the truth of the history. They are printed parallel to the text for the 
greater convenience of the reader. The book is decorated with wood-engravings by 
Y.Le Campion and has maps specially drawn for the edition by T. L. Poulton. In 
one volume, small folio, of 816 pages. Limited to 675 copies. Price £6 6s. Prospectus 


and specimen pages free on application. 


NONESUCH 


6 GREAT JAMES STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


OTHER FORTHCOMING 
NONESUCH BOOKS 





MORE LOVELY FOOD 


A sequel to Lovely Food (and it makes a 
bigger and better kitchen-cum-reading 
book). Mrs. Lowinsky provides for those 
who pander to the senses of taste and smell 
with menus carefully planned for meals 
usually dull and difficult. An inspiration 
for the hostess and housekeeper. Illustrated 
by Thomas Lowinsky and bound in 
‘““American cloth.” Price 6s. Now Ready. 
Special edition on hand-made paper already 
exhausted. 


THE NONESUCH CENTURY 


By Desmond Flower, A. J. A. Symons and 
Francis Meynell. 

A history and bibliography of the hun- 
dred Nonesuch Press publications up to 
last April—with 150 facsimile reproductions 
of title and text pages and of illustrations. 
About 60 pages are reproduced in text, 
and 90 are on the paper of the original 
books. This is a book by and about the 
Nonesuch Press. We cannot praise it, we 
can only present it. Small folio; limited to 
750 copies; price 30s. Ready in November. 


BLAKL’S NOTE-BOOK 


A collotype facsimile of 120 pages of the 
so-called ‘Rosetti MS.’, a note-book kept 
by Blake for more than thirty years. Here 
reproduced for the first time: with a trans- 
cription of the text and a list of drawings 
by Geoffrey Keynes. Sketches, scribblings, 
poems, fragments of verse and draughts- 
inanship—the most revealing Blake docu- 
iment in existence. Limited to 650 copies. 
Price 35s. Ready on November 13th. 


COLERIDGE’S SELECTED POEMS 


With engravings by Mrozewski. Printed in 
Cochin italics on Auvergne hand-made 
rarer. This is a ‘semi-limited’ edition at a 
semi-popular price: fine printing at a very 
fine margin of profit. Price 12s. 6d. 100 
copies bound in full vellum. £3 3s. Ready 
in November. 


A SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY 


A daring (because most of the critics will 
say ‘impious’) but very desirable volume in 
the Nonesuch Compendious Series. Shakes- 
peare the poet, in his plays no less than in 
the sonnets, poems and lyrics. A perfect 
book for quick and discursive reading. 
Title page and head-pieces by Reynolds 
Stone. Buckram, bevelled boards, 8s. 6d.; 
India paper, 103. 6d. Ready in November. 
THE FAMILY FACE 

An Album for Today invented by Jacquier. 
The first page of the Family Bible amplified 
and brought up to this irreverent date; 
sentimental, practical, witty, even scientific 
—yes, even psychological; a book for those 
who care about their forebears and their 
afterbears. It will make an excellent family 
Christmas present. Price 5s. Ready it 


December. 
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paints no background precisely, because he does not know one. 
All he knows is that while he was officially a criminal, un- 
officially he was paid and honoured by high officials of the 
Reichswehr and of the Democracy. 
community save with the members of his gang, he was utilised 
by society for ends he never understood, and exonerated by 
the Judges of crimes which their colleagues had ordered him 
to commit. 

The ethical values he gained in fulfilling his task—loyalty to 
his boss, brutality to anyone he was told to oppose, dependence 
on the law to acquit him of crime and a burning loyalty to a 
Germany composed of himself and his fellow-gangsters were 
the ethical values of the S.A. 

Glombowski draws a veil over his activities after 1925. That 
is perhaps wiser after the 30th of June. For it was he and his 
like whom Hitler employed to clean up Germany and prepare 
the way for National Socialism. Up to June 30th, 1934, these 
men were the rulers of the revolution, the local satraps of 
National Socialism. Is it to be wondered at that certain 
** excesses * were committed in the name of Nazi law? The 
leopard cannot change his spots, and in order to bring a sem- 
blance of law and order in Germany the S.A. gangsters had to 
be suppressed by the Reichswehr, their leaders shot or tamed 
in concentration camps. Frontiers of Terror could well have 
as its sub-title ‘‘ The Ethics of Political Gangsterdom; a 
study of National Socialist Philosophy.’ If Hitler ever reads 
this book, will he heave a sigh for the comrades he had to 
butcher in order to make Germany safe for the Reichswehr 


and Dr. Schacht ? R. H. S. Crossman. 


A Steady Flame 


Fire of Life. By Henry W. Nevinson. 


With a Preface by John 
Masefield, O.M. 


(Nisbet and Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

* Tue fire of life ; It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” The 
verse is quoted at the beginning of this book, but it calls up 
no sad picture. We cannot see H. W. N. stretching out tired 
hands to a little heap of embers. Ready to depart he has 
always been; in fact, that has been his profession; and 
the words can only bring to mind the tall figure some of us 
used to see so often in our offices in Fleet Street on the eve 
of some enterprise, the greying hair, the weathered face, that 
rather truculent little imperial on the chin, and the eyes 
friendly but always with a reserve in them ; or just returned 
from some wild place, a little more weathered, and too often 
with a new indignation in the eyes. 

That is the Nevinson who has become famous. But 
Mr. Masefield in his few words of introduction has done well 
to speak rather of the Nevinson who can write with such 
vigorous beauty, such an incisive wit and such power of feeling. 
The fine adventurer in noble causes has rather come to stand 
between us and the man who wrote The Plea of Pan and 
Neighbours of Ours, and much later Between the Acts. Yet 
that is only very superficially true, since it is impossible to 
read a page of these memoirs without being aware ofa great 
writer of English. He is, indeed, a remarkable case of fine 
and honest action issuing inevitably in fine expression. For 
it is clear from his account of his early years that he came 
very slowly, and not primarily by the intellect, to conscious 
appreciations, especially in literature. It is not until he has 
been for some years in action, so to speak, mainly at Toynbee 
Hall in the early days, that one sees him beginning to appre- 
ciate. There is a most interesting difference between what 
he has to say of the Christ Church dons of his day whom he 
knew to be admirable—men like Francis Paget, Macan, York 
Powell, the great Ruskin—and what he has to say of Canon 
Barnett. It is not merely that he knew Barnett better. 
The truth is that he could appreciate him because he was 
coming alive himself ; and out of that coming alive the words 
in which to talk of a fine man issued. So it has been all along. 
It is the life he has lived that has given him his sense of values, 
even of literary values. He could draw into them later all 
his book-learning, but it is one of the curiosities of his memoirs 
to notice how Shrewsbury and Christ Church are less in him 
when he is writing directly of his days there than when, with 
no conscious thought of them, he is telling of all his later gallant 
businesses. Then how aware we are of Sophocles in his love 
for little lands and little intensely living towns ; or of Tacitus 
in the bitter simplicity, for instance. of his account of the 


Cut off from all sense of — 


a 


cocoa slavery, and in the sting he can give to the end of 
sentence, like that on a former notorious King of Greece in ay 
rout of Tyrnavos: “ it was there that ‘ Tino’ received hs 
baptism of flight.” , 

All this means, from another poiut of view, that Mr. Ellig 
Roberts’ task of abbreviating into this single volume the 
three series of Mr. Nevinson’s memoirs must haye been 
very difficult. But it has been well done, leaving no hint 
of scrappiness; and only now and again does the ghost 
of some remembered passage in the longer memoirs twitter 
sadly between two paragraphs. The shorter version May 
well find readers who, for some reason. or another, haye hot 
known the original. And for the rest of us there is, at least 
the gain of the new title ; for those words of the verse, Py 
take on here a new application. ‘‘ Changes and Chances.” 
as the earlier books were called, may happen to all of a 
Fire of Life burns in but few of any generation ; and it has 
seldom glowed so steadily, and so cleanly. 


R. H. Grertoy, 


Graduates of Douai 


Edmund Campion. By Evelyn Waugh. 
Robert Southwell the Writer. 
Ward. 16s.) 


Tuer age of Marlowe and Drake, to which the formal courtesy 
of poets has attached the name of a clever, unscrupulous 
woman, would have lacked the finest expression of the 
human spirit without the Douai martyrs. If we are 
to be fair to Drake’s character and courage, we need a 
sense of historical relativity: even our appreciation of 
Marlowe's poetry demands a knowledge of his position in time, 
But the characters of Campion and Southwell have the quali- 
ties of absoluteness ; they can be appreciated fairly from the 
point of view of any age or any faith. This does not mean 
that Mr. Waugh’s personal knowledge of the atmosphere which 
surrounds a convert to Catholicism, as Campion was, and the 
high contemporary standard of M. Janelle’s scholarship may not 
add immensely to the value of their biographies. 

The two books are written from superficially different points 
of view. Mr. Waugh is chiefly concerned with Campion’s 
sanctity, M. Janelle with Southwell’s scholarship. But in 
these extraordinarily complete, fused characters the two things 
merge. They came to England as missionaries of their faith; 
but in quite an academic sense they were graduates of Douai, 
representatives of the old learning. It was the scholarship 
of centuries that moved in a hangman’s hand, when an eye- 
witness observed the leap of Southwell’s torn-out heart ; when 
the spot of blood from Campion’s entrails splashed Henry 
Walpole’s coat, so that the course of the young man’s life 
changed towards Tyburn, a Latin tradition was reinforced 
as well as a Catholic one, a continuity of culture which enabled, 
a century later, the greatest Catholic poet to translate Virgil. 
For the English prayerbook threatened more than the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Members of the Society of 
Jesus, M. Janelle reminds us, were accustomed to exercise 
their Latin by writing prayers to the Virgin in which every 
line was taken from Virgil. 

This is the main argument of M. Janelle’s study of Southwell, 
a work of enormous, of almost horrifying scholarship, which 
includes what must surely be the dullest byway of religious 
literature, ‘‘ the post-Trentine literature of remorse,” the 
innumerable poetic variations on the theme of St. Peter's 
betrayal of Our Lord. His book is a quarry for future bio- 
graphers ; to the ordinary reader its weight of scholarship 
may well seem misapplied. M. Janelle exaggerates Southwell’s 
importance as a poet, though it is impossible to exaggerate his 
importance as one of those who introduced the Counter-Re- 
formation to England and made it possible for English poetry 
to develop along other lines than Shakespeare’s and Webster's 
As M. Janelle writes : 


(Longmans. 6s.) 
By Pierre Janelle. (Sheed and 


“Tt has been the contention of many representatives ‘of the 
Church of England for generations past, that there was a specifically 
Anglican temper, in matters of worship, devotion and _ religious 
art. . . . It unites piety with decency, mystical fervour with 
taste. . . . But in fact many of these features are already joined 
in Southwell’s writings. . .. Does not the conclusion suggest 


itself, that the spirit of the Counter-Reformation, as introduced 
into England by Southwell and his fellow-missioners, spread to the 
Establishment and imparted to it some of its nature ?”’ 
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Vere Harmsworth Professor 
University of Cambridge). 


Demy Svo, cloth, numerous 


(postage 74.). 
Has full justice ever been 








his volume is designed primarily to supply classical 


‘ done to the great sea-ex- 
plorers? Have they not 2a4 
done more for mankind =& -—.- 
than all the land conquerers? How have shipbuilding, 
the art of navigation, and brave seamanship led to 
) the opening up and peopling of the outer world? 
and These are the three chief questions which this work 
seeks to answer. With the help of contemporary 
maps, sketches of ships, and portraits of sca heroes, 
esy this Argonautic effort is here attempted. 
0} s s s s 
the THE WOOD: An Outline of Christianity. 
are CS.M.V. With a Foreword by Bishop NEVILLE 
la TALBOT, D.D. Cr. 8vo, decorative paper boards, 
illustrative tailpieces. 3s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
af Christians whose view of the wood is apt to be 
ne, obscured by the trees will welcome this book, for it 
ali. offers them a vision of things whole, a working 
the synthesis not only of the several branches of theology, 
an but also of science, history and revelation. <A 
necessary modicum of critical knowledge is provided, 
ch and there is an appendix of scriptural references. 
he Three forceful illustrations which run through the 
ot book are pointed by a series of delightful pen-and-ink 
designs. The book is written in a vigorous style, not 
ts untouched with humour, and makes attractive reading. 
_ NO ROAD RUNS BY: A Collection of 
; Country Sketches. 
\; By BERYL NETHERCLIFT. With a Foreword by 
i the VISCOUN rESS WOLSELEY, and eight illus- 
= trations from photographs by NORMAN T. HUNT. 
P Large cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
of This book tells how two people come to live in a little 
n cottage in the quiet Sussex weald, and describes, 
y chapter by chapter, the passing of the seasons, the 
. wild life of the neighbouring fields and woods, and the 
| small adventures met with during the course of the 
d year in and about the surrounding countryside. The 
, photographs, taken especially for the book, are 
, delightful, and, while appealing to all country-lovers, 
' will he of special interest to Sussex people. There 
are, in addition, a number of poems interspersed with 
the articles. Most of the matter in this book 
4 appeared in the Christian Science Monitor. 
d 
THIS WAY AND THAT: Being translations 
| into and out of Greek and Latin Verse and Prose. 
by H. RACKHAM, M.A., Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Large er. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net (postage 4d.). 


Sixths and undergraduates, and their teachers, with 
exercises in “composition”; it contains “ fair copies,” 
or “versions,” mostly in Greek and Latin verse. 
Some pieces are included whose metre or contents 
piace them rather outside the usual range; it is hoped 
that these will help to make the book interesting and 
instructive to classical students in general. There 
are included a few “proses” of special interest and 
tne also a few translations from Greek 
° and Latin poetry into English verse ; 
copies of the latter kind afford a 
Valuable subsidiary exercise. 
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The Harvest of 
Victory 


E. Wingfield Stratford. 12s. 6d. net. 


A brilliant survey of the crucial post-war years 
by the author of “ The History of British 


Civilizaticn.”’ 







eThe Early Medici 


L. Collison-Morley. 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Tt is no mean achievement to have recreated the 
social atmosphere of the age as he has done.” 


—Times Lit. Sup. 






eTools of Tomorrow 


J. Norton Leonard. 25 tilust. 12s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling account of the new sources of power, 
new metals and new machines, new methods of 
transport and communication, waiting to be used 
on a wide scale. 





eThe Origins of 
Love and Hate 


tan D. Suttie, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


A strikingly original biological and psychological 
cenception of the mainsprings of human behaviour. 






Buddhist Meditation 


G. Constant Lounsbery. és. net. 


Theory and practice for Westerners. 






eChinese Art 


edited by Leigh Ashton. 
tion by Laurence Binyon. 28 Plates. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Introduc- 






@ Two new volumes in THE VOICE OF 
SCOTLAND Series, each 5s. net. 





Literature and Oatmeal 
William Power 





Scotland’s Inner Man 
Victor MacClure 
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And M. Janelle might well have reinforced his case by com- 
paring Southwell’s— 







** At Sorrowe’s door I knockt : they crav’d my name: 
T answered, one unworthy to be knowne : 
What one ? say they. One worthiest of blame. 
But who ? a wretch, not God’s, nor yet his owne. 
Aman? Ohno! a beast: much worse: what creature ? 
A rocke : how call’d ? The rock of scandale, Peter.” 
with Herbert’s ‘* Love bade me welcome.” 

Mr. Waugh’s study is a model of what a short biography 
should be. Sensitive and vivid, it catches the curious note of 
gaiety and gallantry (Campion in his ‘* brag ’’ addressed to 
the Queen's Council spoke of the priests’ determination 
“never to give you over, but either to win you heaven, or to 
die upon your pikes ”’) of an adventure which, in spite of the 
inevitable end at Tyburn, was never sombre. The graduates 
from Douai crossed the Channel to martyrdom with the same 
enthusiasm, the same rather childish release of spirits in prac- 
tical jokes, as recruits in the first months of the War. The 
similarity ends at the Channel ports. For these recruits 
there were no leave trains. They had simply to stay in the 
line till death, and of the few, like Parsons, who escaped, not 
one wrote an All Quiet in disgust and self-pity. For Campion 
just as much as for Southwell faith and learning were at one. 
If they belonged to a Faith which took little account of human 
pain, their honours course in martyrdom at Douai had included 
a study of the Stoics. 


























GrauAM GREENE. 


In Search For God 


God is My Adventure. By Rom Landau. (Nicholsen and 


Watson. 10s. 6d.) 






Tuis volume is the religious equivalent of the ‘In Search 
For’ series. Mr. Landau is no fool: he is out to make his 
book entertaining, and he succeeds. It is first-class reporting. 
Seldom is one given an opportunity of reading such good 
journalism. Moreover the book does more than provide 
entertainment. It offers a map 


















It is excellent geography. 
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SNAKE-HUNTER’S HOLIDAY 
By Raymond L. Ditmars and Wm. Bridges. A noted 


authority on snakes tells the exciting story of a tropical 
field expedition in Trinidad and British Guiana which 
resulted in securing the bushmaster. vampire bats and 
other rarities. Hilustrated. 12s. 6d, 


























JUNGLE WOMAN 


By Frances Yeager and Eli Colter. One of the first 
white women to live in the jungles of Sumatra tells her 
story—a bizarre record of human experience that often 
Jilusirated. 12s. 6d. 






proved terrifying and revolting. 












JANE ADDAMS: sa Biography. 


By James Webber Linn. The authorized life of th's 
distinguished humanitarian and settlement worker who 
was also founder of the Woman's International Leazue 
for Peace and }reedom. Illustrated. 15s. 

























THE LIVING OF CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN: An Autobiography. 
Equally well known as poet, philosopher, sociologist, 
writer and lecturer, her activities bettered the lives and 
With a Preface by Zona 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


work of thousands of people. 


Gale. 























A CHALLENGE TO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Edited by Samuel Everett. A book that will interest 
all who are concerned with the changes that are taking 
place in American public education, 8s. 6d. 
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of the modern terrain belonging to some of the 


: eligi 
saviours real and fake. Mr. Landau up to a point i 
which are which—he is not deceived by outrage om 


. , F ous Impostor 
His equipment consists of that rare combination of CY nici, 
YNicisny 


and religiosity which makes for super-reporting. He ful 
recognises the incredible clowning of Shri Meher Baba th 
“* Perfect Master,” as well as the real greatness of Co 

Kxeyserling: he does the latter a fine serv ice—fascinasj 
is the appropriate adjective to describe the report of i 
second interview with that wonderful conversationalist a 
thunderer. But it seems that Mr. Landau claims More for 
his work than merely this. It is supposed to be not only 
an Intelligent Guide to religious teachers but itself a helpfully 
religious book. Yet this is not so. It is futile. ’ 

I do not use that last word insultingly or in haste; I state 
a fact. The following is from page 887 : 

** The most revealing conclusion that I reached in the course of 
fifteen years of spiritual investigation is that all genuine teachers 
are trying to find the same truth. Differences are caused only by 
differences in their states of consciousness, their origins, or Z 
their methods. One of them, like Keyserling, may appeal above all 
to the imagination ; another, like Dr. Buchman, to the emotiong. 
Gurdjieff employs a most complicated system, and Krishnamurti 
influence derives almost entirely from the beauty of his personality - 
Ouspensky approaches truth like a surgeon, and Rudolf Steiner 
like a scientist who is also a mystic. But they are all trying to 
find—and then to sow the seeds of—the same truth.” 

That is the sort of hollow and meaningless statement 
which really does more harm to individuals and ultimately 
to whole nations than the brutal activity of hosts of armed men, 
Take it sentence by sentence. His most revealing conclusion 
after fifteen years’ investigation (as if you could intel. 
Jectually investigate God instead of learning to see and feel 
Him!) is that teachers are all out to find the same truth, 
Heaven knows what he means by truth: one supposes that 
he means God: but did he think that they were out to 
find the Devil? He goes on “ differences are caused only 
by the differences in their states of consciousness ” &e,; 
that is differences are caused because there are differences, 
Follows a list of these teachers who are all trying to find 
and sow the seeds of the same truth: ‘ One like Keyserling 
appeals to the imagination; another like Buchman to 
the emotions” &c. We are told to place Mr. Buchman 
(often called Dr. Buchman), who carries out the grotesque 
task of giving voung men of boy-scout mentality the illusion 
of being converted, beside Keyserling with whom he has 
about as much in common as the great Ouspensky has with 
the great Steiner. And Krishnamurti, who for empty, 
involved verbosity stands unrivalled in the whole of recorded 
time, is hung in the same academy simply because he has 
a nice face. It is impossible to squeeze a word of sense out 
of that paragraph. 

Mr. Landau possesses the completely conventional mind 
that repeats without discomfort the endless lush phrases 
common to religious people who have not attained Religion: 
such as ‘ we can find true and lasting happiness only within 
ourselves and we must abandon the search for it in the 
world without °"—by no means a whole truth; such as, 
“the principal command of all teachers — irrespective of 
their race, erced, or method, is that a man must ‘ know 
himself’ ”*—-while many modern seers realise that “ forget 
thyself” is now a more fruitful command ; such as “this 
book is not intended to disturb the serenity of those who 
are unshaken in the faith they hold ”’—why not ? there are 
not two or three kinds of faith: there is only one, and if 
it can be disturbed it isn’t faith; such as, ‘ Whether his 
ideas were right or wrong seemed to me to matter little. It 
was himself as a personality that counted spiritually ”—a 
truly typical and shocking remark. 

Mr. Landau asks us to believe that God is his adventure. 
But what steps did he take? Did he first acquaint himself 
with what Religion is ; then, having found by studying the 
mystics, that it is Vision attained through a more-that- 
rational instrument of apprehension, did he try to bring 
to birth that vision in himself, did he give himself up to the 
great task of creating intuition and discovering that truth 
is beauty ? Not at all. Instead of that he trots round the 
world from teacher to teacher, some genuine, some fake, 
some maniac, asking them a few questions, seeing what 
clothes they wear, what food they eat, and so on, Not thus 
is God discovered. J. S. CoLus. 
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Albert of Belgium 
by 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 


Never has the importance of internationa 


defence, and his example 
inspiration to modern statesmanship. 


the greatest delight.” 


LORD LYTTON writes: 


“ Monsieur Cammaerts was well quali 
done it with consummate skill.” 


Illustrated 21/- net 
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law been more fully realized than today. 
King Albert devoted all his life to its 
remains an 


THE BELGIAN AMBASSADOR writes: 
“| have read this attractive book with 


fied to perform this task, and he has 








Struggle, 1914-1920 
by 


SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


The sequel to ‘‘ Uphill,” last year’s outstanding 
success, Sir Evelyn Wrench’s latest book has been 
eagerly awaited. ‘‘ Struggle” opens with the War and 
the grim drama of those terrible years is portrayed 
with an extraordinary sense of actuality. The 
author describes in detail the many and varied 
activities of the Over-Seas Leagve. 


Sir Evelyn was at the heart of things, at the Paris 
office of “* The Daily Mail,” with Lord Rothermere 
at the Air Ministry, and at the Propaganda Ministry 
with that much-discussed personality, Lord Beaver- 
brook. There are interesting close-ups of 
Lawrence of Arabia, President Wilson, “ Pussy- 
foot’’ Johnson, Owen Wister and Admiral Sims, 
and the closing chapters deal with post-war 
England and America and the founding of one of 
the greatest movements of our time, the English 
Speaking Union. 


Illustrated 15/- net 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON 
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VISCOUNT HALIFAX 


By 


J. G. Lockhart. 


The First Volume of this biography of 
one of the leading men of his time covers 
the years from 1839 to 1885, and deals 
with the first twenty years of his long 
Presidency of the English Church Union 
and the great Ritual Prosecutions of the 
seventies. 


Mr. Lockhart has had at his disposal 
all the letters and papers of the late 
Lord Halifax, at whose request he under - 
took the task of writing his Life. 


‘* This rich biography holds the reader 


not only because it is a sympathetic 
study in sensitive prose of a highly 
respected and very remarkable person- 
ality, but also because it contains much 
interesting material published for the 
first time.’’—The Scotsman. 


‘‘ Written with great zest and freshness. 
Mr. Lockhart has done his work excel- 
lently and leaves us eagerly waiting for 
the Second Volume.’’—The Spectator. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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The Russian Revolution 


By Wiivtiam Henry CHAMBERLIN, 2 Vols. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 42s. 


“Mr. Chamberlin’s book is by far the. fullest and 
best account that has vet appeared in English of four 
years that may well be regarded as of the very first 
importance in human history. . . . The book is well- 
documented, though it is not cumbered with notes. 
There is an adequate bibliography ; and the maps are 
good 2nd well selected.”—Biriningham Post. 


Governments of 


The British Empire 


3y Prov. A. BeERRIEDALE KEITH, 
DCL; Dire. Zis. 


The first part of this work is devoted to a des- 
cription of the mode in which sovereignty is now 
distributed among the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; the second part con- 
tains a description of the several Governments of 
the Empire, with special reference to the problems 
of the present day, 


More Letters from 


Martha Wilmot 
Impressions of Vienna, 1819—1829. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Marcuioness or LoNbdoONDERRY and 
H. M. Hype, D.L1r1. 

Illustrated. Zils: 


A delightful collection of letters and journals 
written by a clever Irishwoman in Austria during 
the years immediately following the Congress of 
Vienna. Readers of “The Russian Journals of 
Martha and Catherine Wilmot,” published last year, 
will be familiar with Martha Wilmot’s adventures 
in Russia. ; 


Lord Chesterfield 


By SAMUEL SITELLABARGER. Huth a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. I5s. 


This work is much more than a bald biography. On 
the one hand, it co-ordinates Chesterfield with the 
society in which he lived, giving realistic pictures of 
the prominent people of the period. On the other 
hand, it places the celebrated “ Letters,” which are 
the basis of Chesterfield’s fame, in the environment 
of the writer’s career. The book forms an outstand- 
ing study of English society in the early eighteenth 
century. 


A Conquest of Tibet 


By Sven Hepix. With. numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Ss. 


“A fascinating book of adventure, discovery, and 
hair-breadth escapes.”-—New York Tinies. 


Bankers, Statesmen 
and Economists 


By Paur Ernzic. 8s. 6d. 
A collection of essays dealing mainly with the 
attitude of bankers, statesmen and economists 
towards current monetary problems and towards 
problems of economic policy. 


(All Prices are net.) 
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The Lion and the Philosopher 


The Asiatics. 
8s. 6d.) 
Mr. FrEDERIC PROKOSCH, who is not unknown in this count 
as a poet, has now produced a peculiar and by no means yy 
impressive work of fiction. On the face of it this book d i 


By Frederic Prokosch. (Chatto and Wind 
Lys, 


: i ‘ SCribeg 
an imaginary journey undertaken by a young American actos 
the Continent of Asia. All his life, he confesses. he has long 


to see Asia: the mere sound of the word has always made his 
heart beat more quickly. From Beirut he goes to Danairn 
and Istanbul, through the Black Sea to Trebizond, t6 Tiflis 
Tabriz and Teheran, and on to India, Burma, Siam, and Indo, 
China. A great many places and people are described in 
detail, on the whole with vividness, but occasionally jy 
a manner too suggestive of other writers who have described 
them at first hand: thus an account of existence in a Turkish 
prison has an air of having been based on books, anda description 
of the court of an Indian maharajah on Mr. Ackerley’s Hindy) 
Holiday. Whether these passages have sprung from literary 
sources or not is less important than the fact that they adj 
nothing to our imaginative knowledge of life in a Turkish 
prison or Indian Court. The story is episodic but not exactly 
picaresque, and may be regarded as an allegory or fantasy, a: 
a hint at an attempt to discover “ the best way to live in this 
particular most fruitless and tantalising of possible worlds,” 
It scarcely conforms to any conventional standard of novel. 
writing, and by any such standard is far from faultless, being 
weak in characterisation, so uncertain in design as to depend 
largely upon a clumsy use of coincidence, and although sug. 
gestive in the long run of a background of teeming be. 
wildered populations half squalid and half splendid, it js 
somewhat over-discursive. 

But in spite of all this it has some valuable qualities, two of 
which are rare in contemporary fiction—one is exuberance 
and the other sensuality. The exuberance rather suggests that 
of Voyage au Bout de la Nuit, though Mr. Prokosch’s pes- 
simism is very much gentler: the sensuality is his own, and 
is conveyed by such things as frequent descriptions of the 
odour and texture of men’s bodies, by a delight in physical 
contacts and especially in scenes of bathing or nudism, and by 
a fondness for using words that suggest size, texture, or 
voluptuousness ; words like great, hairy, hairless, odorous, 
obscene, perverse. If somebody throws a glance at the 
narrator, he can ‘* almost feel it running across his cheek like 
a piece of satin,” or it is ** like the cold flat side of a knife”; 
he drinks tainted water, and can “ feel it gliding all the way 
down into his belly like a slim warm snake.” 

*** Whatever you do,’ (says one of his chance companions) 

‘remember this: be faithless, happy-go-lucky. Look ahead of 
you, not behind you. Be on the side of the lion, not the philoso- 
pher.’ ” 
But there is a conflict in him: he is by nature half lion and 
half philosopher. Part of his strength lies in his sensuality, 
and part in his ability to exercise that “* touch of the fanciful” 
which ‘ brings us closer to the true nature of life than any 
number of commonplace objects seen by the light of the sun,” 
and to touch lightly and pointedly on such matters as the 
elusive and puzzling nature of happiness and love —* how few 
know it when they see it, how few even know what it is they 
want, how stiffly and timidly they grope about.” Both a 
sensualist and philosopher, this first person singular seems at 
moments akin to D. H. Lawrence : 

‘What's ahead for us except a dark age ? when reason 
goes we've got to fall back on instinct. And do you know what 
instinct is? It’s a wild lion roaming through the jungle with blood 
on his tongue.” 

Mr. Prokosch’s hero rampages, but reason keeps breaking it, 
and meanwhile there are so many tame sheep roaming about 
in the jungle of fiction with twaddle on their tongues that 4 
wild but introspective lion is really very welcome, and anyone 
likely to enjoy an unusual combination of animal spirits, 
imagination, and thoughtfulness, will do well to pay attention 


to The Asiatics and its author. WitutamM PLomer. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tur Specraror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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NO MEAN CITY 


A Novel of the Glasgow Slums 
Alexander McArthur and H. Kingsley Long 


This story is based on the unpublished novels and note-books of . 


4dlexander 


McArthur (of the Gorbals, Glasgow, unemployed) who was bern in the slums, 


and has lived in them all his life. 


7/6 net. 


GLASGOW HERALD on day of publication :— 


A novel of tremendous power, a horrible story that holds one enchained in a shocked 


fascination. 


The book reveals with such candour as may well never before have been employed in 
a work of fiction dealing with slum life the brutality and vice that mark these gangsters 


and their followers. 


Only the uttermost sincerity and passionate resolution to expose the beastliness that 


underlies the false glamour surrounding and distorting ‘ 


“gangsters”? and “razor kings” 


could justify Mr. McArthur’s manner of writing. 


The body, the spirit, even the language of the work are unmistakably those of one who 
has endured the squalor and bestiality of slum existence. 


Loathing uncleanness he has had it forced for a lifetime unde;x his notice, now he forces 


it on the public . .. . 


that he may clear the obsession out of his adult consciousness. 


If this interpretation is wrong then the book never should have been written, but if it 
were not correct then ‘‘No Mean City”? wou!d not have had the ring of authenticity that 
cannot possibly be denied to it. 
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Just Published 
SELECTED ESSAYS AND 
CRITICAL WRITINGS 
OF A. R. ORAGE 


Edited by Herbert Read and Denis Saurat 
10s. 6d. net 


A. R. Orage, who was acclaimed by many, including 
G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Sernard Shaw, 
Holbrook Jackson, and the late A. E., as a genius 
among journalists, was a supreme critical stylist and 
editor. Under his direction the New Age was a new 
school of literature which brought forth such 
writers as Katherine Mansfield, Michael Arlen, Ezra 
Pound, Ivor Brown, Richard Aldington, Ruth Pitter, 
Edwin Muir, G. D, H. Cole, and many others. 

In this book Mr. Read and Professor Saurat have 
collected from the files of the New 4ge and The 
New English Weekly, and from other sources, the 
best of Orage’s writings on topics ‘other than 
political. The result is an anthology of literary and 
critical judgments of the highest value. To the 
student of life and letters it is a book of revelation. 

* 


About November 12th we shall publish 


MONEY 


Selected passages presenting the 
8 P 


money in the English Tradition, 1640-1935. 


Compiled by Montgomery Butchart 
12s. 6d. net 
This is the first anthology of Money. It gives the 
views of 178 writers, from Francis Bacon to Keynes, 
Cole and Douglas. 


STANLEY 


* 
NOTT LTD 


concepts of 





























‘‘Death alone,’” said Jean de Magnon, 


“will see the end of my undertaking, which is to 
give in ten volumes a complete body of knowledge, 
so well conceived and so. well set forth that 
libraries will be nothing more to you than a 
useless ornament.” 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA 


makes no such extravagant claim. It merely strives 
to be comprehensive, accurate, readable, and handy 
for reference. Yet the articles are not so short 
as they are sometimes assumed to be. Many 
of them are equal to forty or fifty pages of 
a treatise 3; and the whole dwarfs de Magnon’s 
conception. 


1935 EDITION NOW READY. 
Cloth, £10 net. Half morocco, £17 10s. net. 


THE 1935 EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


. should commend itself to all who want a concise 
‘a inclusive work of reference for handy use. A feature 
of the work which certainly deserves to be praised is its 
sense of proportion; in their necessarily small compass it 
is hard to see how the minor entries, in particular, could 
be improved upon, for they give what is essential. A 
scrutiny of many articles proves that the standard of 
accuracy is of the highest order.’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 


Cloth, 15s. net. Half morocco, £1 10s. net. 


WwW. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
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THE 
ASIATICS 


By 
Frederic Prokosch 


“ An amazing book. I don’t 
know of any other novel at 
all like it—in its device of 
using travel much as an his- 
torical novel uses history. It 
is as rich as tapestry. I simply 
gobbled it.” SINCLAIR LEWIS 


“Prokosch seems to me a 
poet who is constantly be- 
coming a realist through his 
curiosity in human nature, 
and that makes his sense of 
beauty curiously ironic and 
The book has 


haunted me.’’ HUGH WALPOLE 


touching. 


8s. 6d. net 
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Probables v. Improbables 


The Hollow Man. By John Dickson Carr. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Sullen Sky Mystery. By H.C. Bailey. 

The Shadow on the Downs. By R. C. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder in Oils. By John Newton Chance. (Gollancz, 

The Curious Mr. Tarrant. By C. Daly King. (Crime Clyb 


(Hamish Hanley 


(Gollanez, 7s. 


Woodtkozpe, ling 


7s, 64) 
1s, (d,) 


Mystery at Olympia. By John Rhode. (Crime Club, 78, 6d 
Third ‘Time Unlucky. By Laurence W. Meynell, (Hyp! 
7s. 6d.) Armp, 


Death Blew Out the Match. By Kathleen Moore Knigh 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) t 


Beauty Vanishes. By Dorothea Brande. (Bell. 17s, 6d.) 


Tue public still clamours for murder. Like Banquo’s ghost 
it will have blood. But nowadays we demand a good dea 
thrown in beside our pint of gore. As Macbeth with justi. 
fiable peevishness remarked—‘‘ the time has been That 
when the brains were out, the man would die, And there fe 
end.” These plain, unvarnished knockings-on-the-head may 
have been good enough for our rude forefathers ; they are not 
good enough for us. Dr. Fell, Mr. Carr’s inimitable detective 
in the course of a vigorous onslaught on those who demand 
probability in a detection story, exclaims, “ I like my murders 
to be frequent, gory, and grotesque. I like some vividnes 
of colour and imagination flashing out of my plot. . . .” Ang 
so, apparently, say most of us. Of the nine novels unde 
review, only two come under the “ plain” category; the 
rest are coloured, however crudely. The Hollow Ma 
triumphantly lives up to Dr. Fell’s requirements. One 
victim dies in a * hermetically sealed chamber,” another in 
a street under the eyes of several witnesses : in both cases the 
murderer appears to have dissolved into thin air. The 
solution is as logical as the lay-out is fantastic. This is surely 
Mr. Carr’s most brilliant story, and he is the obvious heir to 
the mantle of Mr. Chesterton. 

Messrs. Bailey and Woodthorpe are also proved masters 
of the convincingly improbable. Not that, a priori, there 
should be anything improbable about their latest murders: 
for both their chief victims are up to the elbows in municipal 
graft, and if anyone deserves summary extinction it is this 
type of public nuisance. Unfortunately, here as in other 
spheres of real life, theory and practice are divorced, and the 
jerry-builder flourishes like the monkey-puzzle that he is, 
Reggie Fortune, who is (of course) the first cousin of Philo 
Vance, is taking a rest, and Mr. Bailey entrusts the solving 
of this crime to that shadiest of solicitors, Mr. Clunk. Mr, 
Clunk is a second Pecksniff: he has some very queer traits 
too, of which spreading apricot jam on pork-pie is not the 
most unattractive. However, as he says himself, he is only 
‘““an Instrument’; and it needed a pretty crooked one to 
prise out the rascality behind the Happy Homes Trust. 
Mr. Bailey's strong point is dialogue, and he excels himself 
at it in this book. The Shadow on the Downs strikes me as 
flat compared with Mr. Woodthorpe’s 4 Dagger in Fleet Stred 
or his Silence of a Purple Shirt. A number of hares are started; 
but they seem rather out of condition, and lose (or return to) 
their form too quickly. The inquisitive Miss Perks, in spite 
of an agreeably sharp tongue, is not yet in the same class as 
Gladys Mitchell's Mrs. Bradley. There is the barest minimum 
of detection in this book, and a certain disillusioned aridity 
reminiscent of the Upper Sixth Classical master on one of his 
off-days. 

Mr. Chance also spreads his detection rather thin, though 
it is of good quality. The murder takes place in a country 
tavern which had been “ renamed ‘ The Free Man’ in syt 
pathy with Henry the Eighth,” and in the bedroom of the 
detective, who at the time is out stealing a valuable pendant 
which he has been hired to guard. Anthony Hood, the 
detective, deals with this involved situation in the same high 
handed way that he treats the owner of the pendant—4 
blustering local baronet who finally gets the kick in the pants 
that he deserves. I can’t quite make up my mind about 
Anthony. He talks to his dog and he is horribly gallant 
with women : at times he appears just a streamlined, chrom- 
ium-plated cad; at other times he is likeable and witty. 
But the book as a whole, except for one grammatical error 
(p. 190, 1. 8) is impeccably and most entertsiningly written. 
Mr. Chance is heading for high honours. 

For Mr. C. Daly (‘* Obelist *) King I have great respect. 
At his best, he combines Mrs. Agatha Christie's knack for 
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The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 
writes a Foreword to 


My Life of Revolt 


By DaviD KIRKWOOD, M.-P. Illustrated. 10,6 net 
“This engaging account of his pugnacious career will 
receive a warm welcome. ‘The book is valuable for the 

cture it gives of the feelings and thoughts of the 


i ”» 
radically minded wage-earners.’’—WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


* 


Tory Oxford 


Essays in University Conservatism 


Edited by DAVID MAKGILL CRICHTON. With a Preface by 
ViscoUNT HAILSHAM, P.C. 26 net 
Ten essays by members of the Oxford University 
Conservative Association, putting forward a reprc- 
sentative collection of the opinions of young 
Conservatives to-day on political clubs, economics, the 
Empire, Fascism, party organization, Parliamentary 
reform, etc. 


Singapore Patrol 


By ALEC DIXON. Illustrated. 8/6 net 
The experiences of a detective-officer in Singapore, 
dealing with Chinese gangsters, Communist riots, secret 
societies, and pirates. Mr. Dixon was also enabled to 
see aspects of Oriental life seldom revealed to Europeans. 


Palestine of the Arabs 


By Mrs, STEUART ERSKINE. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
An account of Palestine and its problems from the Arab 
point of view, by the author of Vanished Cities of 
Arabia, etc. Not only does it give a balanced survey of 
the situation, but it also suggests a solution of the 
impasse. 


Old Theatre Days 
and Ways 


By W. J. LAWRENCE, D.LITT. Illustrated, 15/- net 
Dr. Lawrence ‘ possesses a curiously rare gift, and 
manages somehow to endow his investigations with all 
the thrills of the best detective fiction’’ (London 
Mercury). Here he deals with some entrancing byways 
of theatrical history. 


A.E. 


By Witt1aM M. CLype. 3/6 net (Moray Press) 
This study of the late George Russell, the Irish poet, 
essayist and painter, is by the Lecturer on English 
Literature at the University of St. Andrews. Seumas 
O'Sullivan contributes a foreword. 


Leaves from the Life of 
a Country Doctor 


Edited by RUTHERFORD CROCKETT. With a Foreword by 
JoHN BucHan. 5,- net (Moray Press) 
Dr. Clement Gunn of Peebles was a keen student of 
human nature as well as a healer of physical ailments. 
Lord Tweedsmuir recommends this selection from his 
amusing and trenchant diaries made by the daughter of 
the famous novelist S. R. Crockett. 


HARRAP 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
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HUTCHINSON’s 


new general books 


reat Days 


Chiefly with rod and gun 
by JOHN M. MILLING 


“A delightful book .. . rich in atmosphere ’— 
Sunday Times “Many vivid personal experi- 
ences”—Dly. Telegraph “No title could be 
more suggestive to kindred souls of the wealth 
of information and pleasure to be derived from 
the pages and illustrations of this excellent book ” 


—Edinburgh kL. News Illustrated 16/- 


Prince von Bulow 
The STATESMAN & THE MAN 
by SIGMUND MUNZ 


The author repeatedly spent considerable periods 
of time in the intimacy of the Btilow family 
circle, where he had every opportunity to observe 
and talk with Bulow and his many important 
visitors With 16 illustrations 18/- 


This, Our Army 


7 
by Capt. J. R. KENNEDY 

“A searching and vehement criticism ”’—7umnes 

“ Valuable constructive suggestions ’—Dly. A/ail 

“Tt is a crushing indictment "—.friny, Navy and 

Air Force Gasette Tilustrated 9/6 


One Man’s Vision 
by W. D. GALE 


“Mr. writes 
“An outstanding 
lilustrated 18, - 

















The story of Rhodesia Gale 
lucidly ”’ — Morning Post 


book "—Current Literature 





Time’s Delinquency 
by Major LEONARD HANDLEY 


“Major Handley is at heart a poet and can write 
like one’ —Crcin RosBerts  “ Picturesquely 


told "Dy. Telegraph Illustrated 16, - 





3 novels we recommend 
JOHN KNITTEL'S - DR. IBRAHIM 
LESLEY STORMS 
_STRANGE MAN’S HOME 





MAXWELL'S 
TUDOR GREEN 


WwW’. B. 


HUTCHINSON 
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IMPERIAL 


AIRWAYS 


THE EMPIRE 
AND THE ATR 


Below are extracts from the speech of the 
chairman (Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes), at the 
Annual General Meeting of Imperial Airways 


Ltd., on Thursday, 31 October 1935 


The Chairman said: 


- 


i 


} 


- 


$ 


IMPERIAL 


‘We have been informed officially of the Govern- 
ment’s decision that our Company is to continue 
as the Government’s chosen instrument for the 
development of the existing Empire lines 

The Government has decided, as a matter of 
principle, that in the future letter mails within 
the Empire will, as far as is practicable, be 
carried by air 

With the knowledge and consent of the Govern- 
ment, we have placed orders for new aircraft... . 
The standard of accommodation for passengers 
will be superior to anything yet seen in aircraft 
During last year, and taking the Continental 
and whole, our 
Company carried more passengers than all the 


routes in out of London as a 
foreign air companies put together 
During the year under review, Imperial Airways 
and its subsidiary and associated companies flew 
a total of over 3,500.000 miles; for the current 
year this figure will probably exceed 6,000,000 
miles, representing an average of nearly 17,000 
miles per day 

The through service from England to Australia 
has now been in operation for about ten months, 
and the traffic, particularly mails, has grown to 
an extent that warrants an increase of frequency 
from once a week to twice a week 

We started the England—India. service in our 
financial year 1929-30. Taking that vear’s traffic 
as 10 for the purpose of comparison, the total for 
1933-34 had risen to 51, and for the vear under 
review to 44. In other words, the traffic carried 
was over four times more than it was five vears ago 
On the Africa 


increased by 4.1 


service as. a whole traffic has 
% over the previous vear 
Arrangements have been concluded with the Air 
Ministry for the establishment by the Company of 
an air connexion between Khartoum, on the main 
FE.ngland—South Africa line, and Nigeria ... The 
Company is now carrying out a number of experi- 
mental flights between Penang, on the main 
Australia route, and Hong Kong... It is expected 
that this air connexion with Hong Kong will in 
one way or another be continued as a permanent 
service’ 

A dividend on the Ordinary shares of the Company 
of 6% plus a bonus- of 1%, both less tar, were 
declared as compared with a dividend of 6%, less 
tax, for the previous year. The net profit for the 
year SIS5,700 . 3 = 2 as 


was ; 
£78,571 « 25 = 


compared with 
o for the previous year 


Full report on application to the Company 
ATRWAYS frp 


Airway Terminus, S.W.1 
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that unexpected last-minute turn of the serew with the 
technic erudition of a Sayers or a Van Dine. Juigd G 
the high standard his previous books have set him, his sit 7 
one falls short. It contains eight stories, of which th, 
are “The Episode of the Tangible Illusion” ‘ang “The 
Episode of the Nail and the Requiem.” Mr. Tarrant, who] 
an inquiring mind and private means, solves the problem 
adequately enough : but he is rather a nebulous figure and not 
in the same street as the original Obelists. Still, it js alwa 
refreshing to read an American crime-novel in which the 
characters do not talk like tipsy slot-machines ang the 
detective need not behave like a little Italy. 

Mystery at Olympia and Third Time Unlucky, in ditfey; 
ways, represent the Probables against the Improbable, 
Mr. Rhode has been praised so often for ‘* soundness” and 
** dependability ” that it has, I feel, got him down, lh 
Tragedy on the Line he showed a real sense of character, but 
since then he has relied more and more upon the ingenuity of 
his plots—and mighty ingenious they are—to hold our interest, 
The problem before Superintendent Hanslet and that fo. 
bidding scientist, Professor Priestley, is the death of Nahum 
Pershore at the motor-show. The body gives evidence of 
having been shot at and poisoned both with arsenic and 
carbon monoxide, but none of these has caused death; 
So far, so good. But the characters are ciphers, and the 
dialogue as desiccated as the question and answer of an official 
form. While Mr. Rhode aims at scientific probability, Mr, 
Meynell aspires to emotional realism. Third Time Unlucky 
is the tale of a vain and nasty little clerk, who is drawn into 
the orbit of crime by accident and remains there through 
greed, fear and moral nonentity. Chris Jansen comes upon 
his employer's wife just after she has shot a money-lender; 
he hopes to blackmail her, but she buys him off in the way 
that is simple enough for an ex-chorus-girl ;_ and before long, 
both of them.being in debt again, they conspire to murder 
her husband. Doris Stevens is a sordid, grasping, suburban 
Lady Macbeth, and has iittle difficulty in screwing her accom 
plice’s nerve to the sticking-place. They get away with the 
murder, but not for long. The end of this grim and convine. 
ingly-told tale bears out Anthony Hood’s remark: “ One 
hundred per cent. of the murderers discovered in this country 
are found not by clues, but by men’s talk and men’s actions.” 


e 


The incidence of crime in the Cape Cod district is remark- 
ably high. Miss Phoebe Taylor has recorded three cases, 
and in Death Blew Out the Match we get another. No 
doubt a holiday resort is just the place where Satan may find 
work for idle hands, but, when these murder the English 
language as well as their fellow-men, it is time to call a halt. 
Death blew out the match only after lighting a_ positive 
catherine-wheel of clichés: in this book, loveliness is sheer, 
orientals are inscrutable, people grit things out between 
clenched teeth, coincidence has a long arm, and the heroine's 
fingers at a critical moment are all thumbs—a disability which 
also attaches itself, I'm afraid, to Miss IKnight’s literary 
style. Miss Brande, on the other hand, writes exceedingly 
well. Beauty Vanishes, for its subtlety of characterisation 
and atmosphere must be bracketed first with The Hollow Man, 
though it does not set out to be primarily a novel of detection. 
This story of a rich man’s beautiful wife and the three artists 
who are commissioned to paint her contains a leisurely and 
remorseless tightening of tension which might have eared 
the approval of the author of The Turn of the Screw. Mis 
Brande has the gift for suggesting the abnormal through a 
almost imperceptible disarrangement of the normal—the way 
a woman lifts her glass of milk, the commonplace remark 
provoking the oblique answer. She knows how much mot 
sinister is deflected light than pitch darkness. If her charac 
ters are hyper-sensitive, it is the necessary fault of this virtue. 

Apart from their being on this occasion the big battalions, 
it seems likely that the Improbables will always win the day. 
Few of us can sit down to a pure intellectual problem without 
plenty of sauce and good company: while the would-be 
* realist’ crime book can never compete with the more solid 
and more ghoulish banquet of the erime-reporter. The 
detection-novel conveys us to the fairyland where 
“They waded through red blude to the knee ; 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth 

Rins through the springs o’ that countrie.” 





NICHOLAS BLAKE 
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BLACKIE 
BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


THE HAPPY KINGDOM 
A Riviera Memoir 
L. R. and D. C. Peattie 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
Here at last is the real Riviera of the Cote d’Azur; 


not the Riviera of the casinos and the big hotels, but 
everyday life along that lovely coast. 





SECRETS OF TIBET 


H. E. Giuseppe Tucci 
and 
Captain Ghersi 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net 


Here is the official story of an expedition’s adven- 
turous journey across more than 1,000 sailes of 
hitherto unexplored territory, together with an account 
of the priceless treasures of art and letters brought to 
light. 


THROUGH WILDEST 
J. G. Hides, A.R.M. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


The author tells of many thrilling adventures, for New 
Guinea is still an island of mystery. It is a book for 
those who can appreciate courage and endurance of 


the highest kind. 


PAPUA 


MY LIFE’S LITTLE DAY 
Dr. J. €. Carlile, C.H., C.B.E. 
6s. nel 
This work is not only an interesting piece of auto- 
biography ; it is also a contribution to the social history 


of our times. 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE 
Max Born 
Tllustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

Epoch-making discoveries and startling adventures 
along new paths have made the present the most 
exciting period in the history of science. One of the 
foremost scientists of the day has now written a book, 
under the above title, which throws light for the ordi- 
nary man on such bewildering mysteries as the nature 
of matter and the structure of the universe. 


COUNTRY AIRS 
W. J. Blyton 
Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net 


A true panorama of rural life to-day, by a modern in 
love with enduring things; ending with a few frank 
confessions. Written with great literary charm. 





LONDON BLACKIE GLascow 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 


Clear Horizon. By Dorothy Richardson. 
The Three Friends. By Norman Collins. 
The Last Puritan. By George Santayana. 


(Dent. 
(Gollancz. 
(Constable. 


Tr is, perhaps, and yet who knows (if one may drop into the 
melancholy and elliptical style of George Moore), an unwise 
thing for a reviewer to confess that he is not familiar with the 
writings of a‘well-known artist. He has at best the pale 
consolation of not falling within the cynical epigram of the 

French critic who said of another French critie—ZJ/ saii tout, 
et il ne sail que cela, And he may console himself that he brings 
freshness to his reading. I have not. to come to the point, 
read before anything.of Miss Dorothy Richardson’s, and since 
she has been fecund and a few pages suflice to show that she 
is a sincere and serious artist, I am troubled by reading, after 
that first glance, Mr. H. G. Wells’ praise of her on the jacket of 
this new chapter-volume in her Miriam series: ‘* No one has 
the measure of English fiction who does. not know her work ” : 
and M. Abel Chevalley’s “.. . parait aller le plus loin vers 
ame rénovatjion totale du roman anglais.” With excitement one 
begins to read; and in doubt one continues. Where, one asks, 
has one seen all this before ? 

* With a single up-swinging movement, she was clear of earth 
and hanging, suspended and motionless, high in the sky, looking 
away to the right, into a far off pearly-blue distance, that held her 
eyes, seeming to be in motion within itself; an intense crystalline 
vibration that seemed to be aware of being enchantedly observed, 
and even to be amused and saying, ‘ Yes, this is my reality.’ 

_ She was moving, or the sky about her was moving. Masses of 
pimnacled clouds rose. between her and the clear distance and, just 
as she felt herself sinking, her spirit seemed to be up amongst their 
high rejoicing summits. And then the little manageress was setting 
down ‘the coffee upoa the near table, her head turned, while still 
her fingers held the rim of the saucer, in the direction of her new 
destination, towards which her kind tired eyes were sending their 
quizzical smile. 

Joy that up there seemed everywhere, pulsed now, confined, 
within her, holding away thoughts, holding away everything but 
itself. 

‘I've been up amongst the rejoicing cloud-tops,’ she wrote, and 
sat back and sipped her coffee.’ ” 

Where has one smelt the sweet odour of this narcotic before ? 

* The silence of the night grew more intense, there were millions 
of stars, small and great, and the moon now shone amidst them alone, 
‘of different birth,’ divided from them for ever as he was divided 
from this woman, whose arm touched his as they walked through the 
darkness, divided for ever, unable to communicate his soul to hers. 
Did she understand what he was feeling —the mystery of their lives 
written in the stars, sung by the nightingale. and breathed by the 
flowers ? Did she understand ? Had the convent rule left her 
sufficient sensibility to understand such situple human truths ? 

‘ How sweetly the tobacco plant smells,” she said.” 


Evelyn Innes and Sister Teresa are more masculine, but they 
are of the same breath, the same deciduous style shedding its 
etiolated leaves of meaning at regular faint-falling intervals— 
and meaning much more in Moore than it ever means in’ Miss 
Richardson. ‘ You are not in with me. but withe 
memory,” Evelyn said to Owen, and so Life and * Reality ” 
might say to Miss Richardson, or say at least “in love with 
your own consciousness.” 

There can be no question of a * rénovation totale du roman 
Moore rejected in the final selection for his canon 
this hyper-consciousness of existence, which is like the dopey 
eyes of the Buddha contemplating his own navel, and Joyce 
rejected it by going on to the hard objectivity of Ulysses 
from the drug of A Portrait, and Valery, the high priest of 
consciousness, reduced it to a logical absurdity by pointing out 
that the more the mind attempts to revel in its own super- 
fluity of experiences the more it empties itself of all exter- 
nality and ends by becoming a force destitute of an object. 
Tt ceases to be human, That is not to say that Miss Richardson 
does not use a delicate and sensitive stvle, and see her passing 
pageant with a subtle eye for its many varieties of tone. 
Perhaps, as usual, it is alla matter of taste. and this reviewer 
is simply out of sympathy with the dim and distant seclusion 
of this kind of self-communion. 


love 


anglais.” 


But novelists can be extraordinarily unaware of the con- 
ventions within which they work. Mr. Norman Collins writes 
in the good old solid naturalistic ‘* her-stays-were-creaking ” 
convention, as assuredly as if he had invented this way of 


seeing life. Here are typical emphases : 


** The bedroom had a hot heavy smell ; 
had been keeping mice there.”’ 

* Her black-gloved hands were clasped on the tarni 
knob of her tall umbrella. The only sign of emotion oth 
movements of her fingers, as they clasped and unclasped th 
piece of metal, was the way in which she kept wetting he 
her tongue. It made a small damp circle in the centre 

* His clerical collar had wriggled up round his neck ¢ 
the black silk of his waistcoat and the white celluloid of 
a broad band of pink neck showed glaringly through 


it was as though SOmeong 
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Well, well! It is one kind of reality and Miss Richardson), 
internal world is another, and all one can say for this conven. 
tion is that it makes one sigh for the days when as we first read 
Boule de Suif we banged the book and cried out with admin. 
tion at the sentence : 

“ There was also a fine piece of gruyére cheese, which had been 

wrapped in a newspaper, and bore the ‘ miscellaneous news’ printed 
in reverse on its creamy surface.”’ 
It is a good convention, and like the nonagenarian it js “ just 
as strong as ever—never felt better in fact,” and if you havent 
had enough of it, this novel of three commercial travellers, and 
the amours of two of them, will appear veritable and pene. 
trating. For myself I cannot bear this modern habit of laugh. 
ing at what one really feels sorry for. Mr. Chesterton says the 
English like to feel everything is for the best in the best of 
impossible worlds, and M. Maurois says of Dickens that he 
found a way of evading the charge—by making ugliness absurd 
so that he could smile bravely at it. But the moderns make 
their Tom Pinches absurd and break their hearts laughing at the 
poor wretches as Mr. Collins does at his mongrel-ragtag-and. 
bobtail Mr, Birdie. It is like saying—‘ Look at this hungry 
dog. Isn't he a scream!” 

That kind of insensitiveness, and that kind of externalisation, 
is not to be found in Mr, Santavana’s ‘Memoir in the Formof 
a Novel. which is a philosophical-psychological-sociological 
analysis of Puritanism as seen in a diffident and somewhat 
unusually serious-minded voung New Englander, Oliver Alden, 
Mr. Santayana can be sarcastic, but. with a sense of pr 
priety in the occasion : and realistically graphic, but witha 
due sense of neither wishing to obtrude nor be obvious, so that 
both forms of restraint suggest a distinguished and well 
mannered book. Fraulein Irma, sailing for America, feels she 
may go down to history as the governess of a President, but 
suddenly feels that she had better go down to her cabin, 
Boats tied at a landing stage are like a bunch of bananas, but 
one is not asked to hold one’s regard on them or on the genius 
of the author for making such a clever phrase. And when 
Nathaniel Alden holds out a “ horizontal hand ” at parting with 
his vivacious step-sister, one sees not the obtrusive hand but 
the horizontal mind of Mr. Alden. In fact, it is a weakness 
in The Last Puritan. though a deliberate technique, that 
realism is eschewed in order to get us down to the inner 
reality : so that the conversations are undramatic, and the 
commentary frequent and discursive and the ruminations of 
the characters more informative than credible. 

Having said which one must say that The Last Puritans 
surely, one of the few modern books that will remain— 
whether as memoir or novel—grown, as it has, out of a personal 
intensity of feeling no less moving in the record, and possibly 
more effective for being at once tranquillised by thought and 
expressed with an urbanity salted by something very like 
disillusion. One may or may not see Oliver Alden, but ho¥ 
fully one realises him! His home where they discussed loftily 
too many opinions and people, and so emphasised his inherent 
Calvinistic conscience. that awful Puritan conscience that 
was at the root of his tragedy (** not content merely to under 
stand but eager to govern ”’), refusing to let him be equivocal 
about anything in a most equivocal world, and opposing 
always his diflidence that made him want like his drug-taking 
father —Peter Alden is excellent —to be one of the birds in the 
echelon rather than the leader, or Mrs. Murphy's child in the 
lap rather than Mrs. Alden’s child in the carriage. It is one 
of the few novels I know that is subjective without being self- 
engaged, and there is (what a relief!) no corroding self-pity. 
And if it is somewhat long and there is a good deal of phil 
sophy it is the length of an interesting book and the philosophy 
of an interesting philosopher, 
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A Winter’s Tale 


There was once a Very Clever Man who decided to 





be an Ice-cream Magnate. To the bewilderment of 
his friends he never railed against what they con- 
sidered to be the Supreme Injustice of his calling: 
chat he must now take his holidays in October or 
November or even December! Indeed, he was heard 
to say that he would be a Silly Fellow to leave his 
own acres at the height of their July and August 
beauty. (This was a sinister threat to our grand Old 
English Custom). So, as the last leaves fell .from 
his trees, he would say very wittily, “I am now going 
for my Summer Holiday”, at which all his friends 
would laugh heartily (for he was very wealthy). He 
did not tell them that he also saved money on 
Winter Overcoats, because as we said at the 
beginning, he was.a Very Clever Man. Nor did he 
tell them where he went, which was Somewhat 


Selfish. Perhaps you can guess. 


PALACK 


HOTEL TORQUAY 


Telephone: Torquay 2271 
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In many homes in East London life is full 
Parents are unable to give 
They 


of anxiety. 
their growing children enough to eat. 


dread the coming of morning. 


They know that at breakfast-time there 
will be no proper breakfast for their little 


ones 
Will 


us, as 


you assist 
we plan 
to supply 53,000 


ae 


nourishing 
this 


Ay % : breakfasts 
, Vi winter? 25/- 
y will pay for 100 


satisfying meals. 


free 


Giits, large or 
small, gratefully 


acknowledged 
by The Rev. 
Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


“BE YE 


WARMED AND FILLED.” 
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Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
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“If | remember rightly, ycu can get a 
Studington for £5 5 0. Mine cost moie, 
but it’s worth its weight in gold.” 


Patterns and catalogue post free on request. 
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BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


BLAKE’S HYDRAM ‘ine for setting 
or Self-Acting Pump 





COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. ts a ortion of the water used for 
driving it. “Ma ry liyd ams have been in use for 
SU nd 40 years without costing their owners 2 - 
for renewals Fhousands of our _ tr ms are at 
he presel t moment fr sing water umm very sm« i 
spring nd streams to high level pec st where it 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 
It cives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
out and engineering hydram 
ir nstallations. 


JOHN BLAKE ‘LTD., Water Seale nara 
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Current Literature 


MINOR MEDICAL MYSTERIES 
By Leonard Williams 


The physical and psychic personality of Dr. Leonard Williams 
is disarming to the would-be critical reviewer. If Dr. Williams 
has followed his own hygienic rules, and lived up to his own 
sanitary doctrine, his sustained vigour of mind and body 
provides good prima facie evidence of their soundness. But 
he would be the first to admit that more important, as a factor 
in the promotion of health and longevity, than any formal 
rules of hygienic conduct is the art of selecting wisely one’s 
parents and grandparents ; for, in his preface, he justifies the 
title of his book (Cassell, 5s.) by stating that ‘ all biology is a 
profound mystery, and that human physiology is the profound- 
est mystery in biology.” Those familiar with the author's 
writing will know in advance that they are sure of finding 
some crisp and characteristic aphorisms. Dr. Williams has a lot 
of bees in his bonnet, and he makes little effort to restrain their 
buzzing : but nearly everything he says is personal, vigorously 
dogmatic, and healthily prejudiced. In other words, there is 
a lot of wisdom in this little book, which more than balances 
the oceasionally irritating repetition of information that today 
has become almost a universal possession. The author is 
perhaps a little over-cynical in his attitude to recently- 
acquired medical knowledge. ** It is a humiliating thought,” 
he writes, ** that all these labours expended in the interests of 
health, successful in their own particular sphere to a degree 
which suggests the miraculous, should remain almost com- 
pletely barren so far as the major objective is concerned.” 
He considers that the explanation of this relative failure lies 
in the fact * that all new knowledge has been applied to the 
cure of disease, and not to the cultivation of health.” To the 
impartial looker-on, this seems a little short of accuracy. It 
is true that curative medicine has not victories to its credit 
comparable with the enormous advances that have been made 
in the understanding of the subtle mechanisms of the human 
body and mind; but the victories of preventive medicine 
during the last half-century have been spectacular enough. 
We may agree that middle-aged and old men and women are 
as little free from ailments as ever they were; and that the 
span which marks the limit of human longevity has not been 
extended ; but. surely, it is something to the good that a 
much larger percentage of us, as a direct result of deliberate 
sanitary precautions, reach the plateau of middle-age than 
ever before in our history. All the same, it is well, in these 
days of official and professional complacency, to be reminded 
of the fact that unanalysed statistics give but a partial view 
of human well- or ill-being. 


INDIAN GODS AND KINGS 
By Emma Hawkridge 

Miss Hawkridge has set herself the task of telling the story 
of the living past of India, * for the intelligent but uninformed 
reader.” It might have been supposed that amid the multi- 
plicity of books devised for this reader, or at least for the 
immense class of the uninformed, there could be no room 
left for vet another picturesque short history ; but Miss 
Hawkridve was right in assuming that there was. Her book 
(Rich and Cowan, 15s.) is exceptionally good ; well calculated 
to stir the interest of a public which has been irritated by the 
repetitions of foolish writers and travellers and film producers 
trying to be impressive about Rajputs and Moghuls. Miss 
Hawkridge is an American. This relevant fact could hardly 
be inferred from her writing, which is as free from current 
American usage as it is from the sloppiness of too many 
Knglish writers on her theme. She has read widely and is 
modern in her acceptance of the results of anthropological 
and archaeological research. An unusual gift for selection 
is shown in her choice of heroic legend and historic incident, 
as in her quotations from the epics and from Indian lyric 
poetry. She is admirably brief and clear in her summary 
of Manu and the early Hindu ordinances and of the main 
religious myths, in her characters of Buddha and Asoka, her 
picture of the social system of ancient India, and the country 
into which the armies of Alexander broke in the fourth century 
u.c. She is no less successful in presenting the great Hindu 
ages, the Moslem invasions, and the Moghul period. And 
she ends with the death of Aurungzeb, having as she says 
no wish to venture into the sphere of modern problems. 
Her narrative gift is attractive, and she has the merit of 
retelling the wonderful sterics without romantic gush. The 
volume has been excellently produced by the Riverside 
Press, with a good American blackness of type, and seventeen 
exccllent illustrations. For the general reader Miss Hawk- 
ridge lias performed a service deserving of high praise. 


THE MEXICAN ADVENTURE 
By Daniel Dawson 


Here at last is a sober, carefully documented ace 
Napoleon III's unfortunate attempt to establish the H = : 
Archduke Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico, In Apsbag 
The Mexican Adventure (Bell, 16s.), Mr. Dawson has a . 
the excesses which so many amateur historians hen om 
mitted in their romantic enthusiasm for one or other of 
protagonists. He is content to let the facts speak for th 
selves, and every one of his facts is documented and ing ° 
In reading his book we have the feeling of being “ah 
the scenes of a puppet show; he shows us the fingers 
diplomacy jerking tortuous wires, sometimes with A 
but generally with complete disregard of any part byt the 
own. When the wire-pullers realise that they . 
manoeuvred their hero-puppet into an impossible situgt 
and abandon him perched precariously on his il!-made prope 
throne, we suddenly see the puppet come to life, Stith, 
confusedly, but nobly, Maximilian attempts to play , 
réle without assistance, while Carlotta begs the sponsors 
the play to fulfil their obligations. But Napoleon’s attentin 
is turned towards his own Empire; he can no longer affoni 
to finance an unsuccessful venture; the diplomats hay 
other wires to pull. And so Maximilian is swept aside }y 
the rebel Juarez, who, understandably enough, wants thy 
Mexican stage to himself. Mr. Dawson, not allowing him 
to be moved by the tragedy, has calmly recorded each Move 
ment in the piece as seen from behind the stage, and hi 
book will reward the attention of the reader who likes to 
see how history is made. 

















have 


CONTACTS 
By Curtis Brown 


Mr. Curtis Brown's collection of recollections (Cassel, 
12s. 6d.) which he refuses—with, we hope, an eye on sone 
future occasion—to call his autobiography, will appeal bot) 
to all writers who are inquisitive about their contemporarie 
and predecessors, and to the vast company of unprofessional 
readers who always seem to regard a book about persons 
engaged in literary pursuits as a piquant kind of zoologiai 
text-book. It is packed with interesting stories about famous 
authors and famous books, sensational newspaper deals, anj 
every kind of literary curiosity. It is odd that the ma 
who is now at the head of what is probably the largest, andis 
certainly the best known, business of its kind in the worl 
should have embarked on his career almost by accident. M, 
Curtis Brown was a newspaper correspondent in London when 
he was asked by * John Oliver Hobbes ” whether he coul 
put her in touch with an American editor. This chance 
request was the foundation of his career as a literary agent. 
The temptation to quote from the records of his subsequent 
progress is strong, but must be resisted except for one ine. 
sistible, charming, and surely unique experience. When M. 
Curtis Brown called on Mary Cholmondeley to tell! her of the 
terms he had arranged for her new book : 

“That will never do,” she said, with a kind of horror; “I 
eannot think of accepting such terms !” 

I had met with similar unreasonableness before, but hardly 
expected it from that gentle, gracious lady. 

‘*What’s wrong with them ?” 

“Wrong! They are far too high. 
would lose money, and IT could not allow that 


T am sure dear Mr. Muray 
One result of the publication of this anecdote will surely be 
that Mr. Murray will find his doorstep piled high with the 
manuscripts of authors aspiring to have personal acquaintance 
with his liberality. Let us pray that they will bring hima 
much reward as did the works of Mary Cholmondeley. 


THE CRITERION 
Edited by T.S. Eliot 


The October number of The Criterion (Faber and Faber 
7s. 6d.), which continues to preserve its supremacy almoly 
English literary periodicals, is made exceptionally interesting 
by the inclusion of a group of hitherto unpublished poems and 
extracts taken from the note-books and papers of Gerarl 
Manley Hopkins. The poems are early ones written in the 
years 1864 and 1865, and are of the greatest interest to 
anyone who has made a study of Hopkins. The prose extracts 
are of varying lengths and importance, but the notes 
** Poetry and Verse” and the Address based on * The Founds- 
tion Exercise of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius,” at 
substantial and were well worth reprinting. Other contribt: 
tions to this number include * The Failure of Amiel.” a sensible 
essay by Mr. P. Mansell Jones, a serappy article on the 
economic theories of Gesell by Mr. Ezra Pound, and a plea 
for a religious sense in the novel by Mr. Sean O Faolain. 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON TO 


ALGIERS, 
VILLEFRANCHE (NICE) 
& GENOA 


HOLIDAYS OF VARYING DURATION BY 
LUXURIOUS MAIL SHIPS BOUND FOR 


EGYPT CEYLON 
STRAITS AND 
NETHERLAND INDIES 


67 DAYS ROUND VOYAGE TO 
JAVA (WITHOUT CHANGE OF 
SHIP). 


1st CLASS £150. 


APPLY: D. H. DRAKEFORD, GENERAL 
PASSENGER AGENT FOR GT. ee 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, _ S.W. 
CITY PASSENGER AGENCY, KE LLER 
BRYANT & CO 9-13 FENCHURCH 
BUILDINGS, FENC HURCH STREET, E.C 

OR TRAVEL AGENT. 


NEDERLAND LINE 














IT MAY NOT SOUND 
TRUE BUT IT IS! 


WINTER 
SPORTS 
for £9.5.0 6 


A nine day winter sports holiday for 
£9 5s. (or 16 days for £12 19s. 6d.)! 
Nine days of exhilarating sport in 
snow and sunshine—skating, ski-ing, 
tebogzaning, curling, etc. What 
more could you zsk—and—because 
Dean and Dawson Ltd. are making 
the arrangements you will derive 
the utmost benefit. 

Many other wonderful winter sports 
holidays are to be found in cur new 
programme “ Winter Sports, 1935-6." 
White, call or phone for a copy to 


DEAN wr. 
DAWSON 


81 Piccadilly, W.1 (Gros. art 
163 Fenchurch — Street, .C.3 
(Man. Hse. 4432), and branches 














South America 


Prevalence of fair weather along the South 
America route to some extent accounts 
for the popularity of the voyage to that 
continent. It is said that the thermometer 
on deck rarely rises above 80 degrees, 
even during the Equator crossing. To be 
added to this attraction must be that of 
the South American peninsula itself, 
the magnificence and splendour of whose 
cities is unrivalled almost anywhere in 
the world. Since passenger vessels never 
make the journey direct, it need never prove 
monotonous, although it takes two to three 
wecks, according to the steamer used, 
to reach the nearest port. As a rule halts 
are made at places along the Spanish and 
Portuguese coasts and at Madeira or Las 
Palmas, and the final lap to Pernambuco or 
Rio de Janeiro, as the case may be, averages 
no more than a week to 10 days. Sometimes 
the Cape Verde Islands in mid-Atlantic are 
visited en route to break up distance 
still further. 

The most northerly port called at by 
regular mail vessels is Pernambuco in 
North Brazil. Often, however, this is missed, 
as also is Bahia, the next stopping place 
south, and a direct journey made to 
2io. The Venetian character of Pernambuco 
will interest the tourist; it is a town of 
three parts separated by natural waterways 
and connected by bridges. There is an old- 
world quaintness about it that contrasts 
strangely with its neighbour, Bahia, which 
claims to be one of the oldest South Ameri- 
can cities and is indeed a mixture of tall 
ultra-modern edifices and ancient churches 
and fortifications. Until the eighteenth 
century Bahia held pride of place 
as the Brazilian capital, a title wrested 
from it by the growing city of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

« * « 


The wealth and romance of Rio are 
legendary and need no emphasis. The 
South American tour proper can be 
said to begin here, for Rio has everything 
to offer the tourist in the way of luxury 
and amusement. Its bay is rightly reputed 
to be one of the world’s loveliest. The 
deep blue ef its still water, the hundred 
islands which one passes to reach its famous 
city, its Sugar Loaf hill standing like a 
grim sentinel to protect it, and the range 
of mountains with their heavily-forested 
slopes behind imprint an indelible picture 
in the mind’s eye of a setting unparalleled 
in either hemisphere. The city of Rio is 
equally unforgettable. The use of marble 
has predominated so much in the erection 
of its buildings and monuments that the 


name ‘the city of pure white” often 
bestowed on it is by no means out of 
place. Marble fountains decorate many 


of its squares and boulevards, and its marine 
promenade is an unbroken stretch of 
white marble extending to a distance of 
five miles. Its main street, the Avenida 
Rio Branco, vies with the Champs Elysées 
and the Unter den Linden as the most 
picturesque thoroughfare in the world, 
It reaches in a straight line from one side 
of the bay to the other across a promontory 
and ends close beside a mountainous green 
forest. 

To the south lies Santos, 12 hours away 
by steamer, which approaches it by a three- 
mile journey up the Guaruja Channel. 
Here again is a city nestling between 
mountain and sea, a hive of immense 


Current Travel News 


yEDITERRANEAN 


SPECIAL CRUISES 


VISITING THE GREAT CITIES OF 


BRAZIL AND 
ARGENTINE 


A new holiday in the New World 
—South to the sunny places of 
South America in the comfort of 


LUXURY: 
MAIL STEAMERS 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
£8] SPECIAL FARE “ce £92 
BRAZIL- ARGENTINE 


ALMANZORA DEC. \4 


45 DAYS 


ASTURIAS JAN. 24 


38 DAYS 


ARLANZA Fee. § 


45 DAYS 


ALCANTARA FE®.2! 


38 DAYS 


Full particulars on application to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
America House, Cockspur St., London, 83.Wi 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall St., Lundon, E.C.4 











activity as the world’s chief coffee port. | 


| It is equally famed as a city of merchandise 


and a holiday resort, since its climate is 
healthy and its magnificent beaches are a 
souree of attraction to increasing numbers 
of visitors. Santos has a history going back 


over 400 years, though its modern buildings | 


and streets and still more modern hotels 
which line the sea-front tend to betie the 
fact. 


(Ce ntinued on page 748.) 








WEST INDIES 


I'requent sailing nainland } 
CRUISES--b sing liners from 30 day gt 
Round VOYAGES ji: 7 weeks £48 
JAMAICA TOURS—!: 32 days & 
HUTEL reservations and information. 
Specialists in Trave the West Ir 


HICKIE, BORMAN, SRANT 2 Ce. etd. 
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Current Travel News 


WEST 
INDIES 





Winter away in warmth and LAS PALMAS 
sunshine cruising with the 
modern 20,000 ton liner, TRINIDAD 
DUCHESS of cURacso 
PANAMA 
RICHMOND J samaica 
« A Ship of Ducal Splendour.” MIAMI 
First Class Only. BAHAMAS 

Limited Membership. BERMUDA 
Special features of this, the 
longest and finest West Indies ee” ° 
- Florida Cruise of the Season c 
include :— CUBA 
WARM SOUTHER.Y ROUTE OUT 
VIA LAS PALMAS; HOME VIA MARTINIQUE 
MADEIRA; AMPLE TIME ASHORE BARBADOS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL EXPLORATION 3 MADEIRA 


TWO DiysS AT MIAMI; TWO 


DAYS AT BERMUDA. 
From Southampton 23rd January 1936. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Guineas. 


BOOK NOW! 


for West Indies Cruise Handbook. 


Write 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
~ TRAVEL SYSTEM 





62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3., or Local Agents Everywhere. 








ICA 


SOUTH LNG 








S.S. CITY GF EXETER 
from London DEC. 14, 1935 
Ss.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
from London JAN. 11, 1936 


Calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL AND 
LOURENCO MARQUES 
residence on board at all 
ports of call. 


Fare includes 


designed, constructed 
service In southern 
Spacious decks 
Perfect service 


Steamers specially 
and equipped for 
latitudes. No inside rooms. 
and public apartments. 

and irreproachable cuisine. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. Co. Ltd. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, 
Or Local Agents. 





’ 


On the “round voyage” with which 
shipping companies attract passengers Sao 
Paulo, inland capital of the State of the same 
name, becomes the next destination. Its 
skyscrapers are reminiscent of New York 
on asmaller scale, and its elevated situation 
above the sea makes it a charming resort 
in which to stay and a health-giving one, 
too. Inhabitants of the city are renowned 
for their love of the arts, but the city itself 
shows that they are not’ unconscious 
of material satisfactions. East and West 
intermingle in Sao Paulo as unconvention- 
ally as they do in Cairo or Singapore. 
Tourists to Sao Paulo from Santos will 


not regret the 3,000-feet climb of the 
Alto de Serra, a noted beauty spot 
offering an unbelievable panorama of 


blue water and mountain scenery. Not far 
from Sao Paulo is’ the world-famous 
Butantan snake farm, an excursion to which 
is generally included in itineraries. 


* % * 
One does not leave Brazil without fear 
that the best of the tour has gone by and 


the remainder might easily disappoint ; 
for it seems almost impossible that such 


scenery and such wondrous cities can be 
repeated in any other country. Yet this 
doubt is quickly dispelled as the coast of 
Argentina comes closer and the mouth 
of the ‘Silver River ’’—the Rio de la 
Plata—-is entered. Buenos Aires, city of 
* Beautiful) Airs,’ lies 100 miles along 
the southern shore of this river, a_tre- 
mendous waterway dividing the Argentine 


from its neighbouring country, Uruguay. 
Before reaching it, however, vessels usually 


make a call at the Uruguayan port of 
Montevideo (Mount I> See), prominent 
at the river’s mouth. Its antiquity compares 


unfavourably with that of Buenos Aires 
or Santos; its age is but 200 years. But 


to the 
in the 
Australian blue 


sightseer it might have sprung up 
night, its flat-roofed houses and the 
gum trees lining its broad 


avenues investing it with an appearance 
quite ultra-modernistic. ©The purity of 
its air and its glorious beaches as well as 
the infinite variety of entertainment 


and sport which the city provides have made 
it a health resort of considerable importance. 
* * * 


The position of Buenos Aires in the 
classification of the leading cities of the world 
is variously given as from sixth to ninth ; 
whatever its rightful place, it is undoubtedly 
among the richest and most populous. 
Its main square, the Plaza Mayo, is the hub 
of the city’s existence, and streets spread 
out fanwise from it in all directions. 
Like Rio, it owns a long sea promenade of 
marble, and at the end of it is the famous 
Palermo Park, the real centre of 
life and gaiety. This spot might best be 
described as a combination of Hampton 


SOC ial 


Court, Newmarket, Brooklands and the 
Zoo, for the attractions of all these are 
offered in the one resort. Its natural lake- 
land setting and enormous rose-gardens 


of incredible beauty are themselves sufticient 
to enchant the visitor who has no sporting 
proclivities. 

These then are the main places of interest 
to the South American tourist. It takes 
at least five to six weeks to visit them all. 
If you have not this period to spare, you 
ean go as far as Rio de Janeiro and back in 
roughly a month. If you have longer to 


spare, there are steamers continuing from 
the Argentine to Chile and Peru and re- 


turning home by way of the Andes coast, 
the Panama canal and the West Indies. 
On the ordinary ‘“ round voyage ” to South 
America the return is made via practically 
the same ports as those for the outward 
journey. 


* * * 

The principal British lines to South 
America are the Blue Star, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation and the Royal Mail. 


Each offers special facilities for visiting that 








THE CRUISE of CRUISES 


More than 10 weeks pe 
of joyous and thril- 
ling travel, returning SX, J 

to England when the Wate 
Spring is here. This ie 
is undoubt- moe: 
edly the pane ar 
most de- 
lightful 
and luxuri- 
ous cruise 
ever .., 
on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR “igcceite 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 


@ 75 Days of Delight fron 
153 Guineas. 






Visiting 


MIAMI for PALM BEACH, Ficrida, HAVANA 
PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 





20 DAYS FROM 34 GNS. 


(for Hollyw ood and Pasadena), MAZATLAN 
(for Mevico City), MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, 
SAN JOSE (for Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD 
(for San Salvador), CURACAO, TENERIFFE, 
: ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE, DEC. 
H MADEIRA, GAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, ' 
s TENERIFFE, SANTA CRUZ ‘ 














Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR € ruises vou should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to:-— 





3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1, 
Whitehall 2266. 


Liverpoo!, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Brad 
ford, Seok, Paris ang all Travel Agencies, 





Regular Sites 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San F rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 

For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO, 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘Tel.: CEN, 2827. 


or LOCAL TOURiST AGENTS. 
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Long and Short Winter 





FREE CRUISES FOR 
FOUR PEOPLE. 


ton Swedish Motor Liner “ Grips- 
18,000 | leave Scuthampton or Ist Feb- 
a 49 day Sunshine Cruise to Mexico 
i the West Indies. Silver cups will be 
2 Reel to the four passengers most effi- 
Pent at deck sports and clay pigeon shoot'ng. 
a. American Line will also give 


The 
holm 
ruary for 


vedish 
Tee Orrtunate four people FREE tickets for 
the ‘Gripsholm’’ Cruise in 1937 to delend 


their titles. 
OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 
The “ Gripsholm ” has: 
@ Motor propuls ion—no smoke or soot. 
2 swimming pools. Deck Lido. Gymnasium. 
@ Cinema. Ritz Restaurant. Bridge Drives. 
Fancy Dress Balls. All Deck Sports, 
English-speaking staff throughout, 
e Uncqualled cuisine—Swedish delicacies. 
Allows 3 days in Mexico. Calls at 15 ports 
including Madeira, Martinique, Nassau, Miatni, 
Havana, Trinidad, Teneritie. 
e Minimum tare only 94 gns.—for 7 weeks. 
Beautifully illus? rated book and p'an of the “ Grips- 
holm” free on request. Details of all other Cruiscs 
in our booklet “ Holidays at Seca” sent on request. 


RIDGWAY COURCY TRAVEL SERVICE, 


14 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1. 
Tel.: WHitehall 2439. 




















Harrison Line 


ANTEIGUA 
ST. KITTS 
BARBADOS 
GRENADA 
TRINIDAD 
BRITESH GUIANA 























siweens £64 


Yn ARRISON, 


Apply 

Thos. and Jas. 

Dock House, Billiter 

London, E.C.3, 

West End Agency, 11, Lower 
Regent Street, 8.W.1, 

or principal tourist agencies. 


Street, 














WINTER SPORTS PARTY 


TO LECH, AUSTRIA (4,745 ft.) 


Dec. 31—Jan. 14. An Al place, with magnificent and 

numerous ski-ing slopes, freedom from wind, abundant 

sun, lovely sleigh drive to get there over Flaxen Pass, 

for adults, boys and girls. Dr., Mrs. and Mr, G. 

Fothergill and Miss D. V. Greeves, B.A., will accom- 
pany the Party. 


Write for prospectuses, 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION 
126 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. (Welbeck 7088). 








continent during the winter months, and 
from these the following are chosen: 


BLUE Star. Round Tour of 47 days to and from the 
Argentine at a cost of £98 (1st class only). This 
includes a stay of six days at a leading Buenos 
Aires hotel. Next dates of sailing are: Nov. 23rd, 
Dec. 14th, 28th, Jan. 18th, Feb. 8th, 22nd. 


PaciFic STEAM. Round Cruise of 75 days to Argen- 
tine, Chile, Peru, Panama Canal and West Indies. 
1st class fare £140, 2nd class £105. Sailings from 
Liverpool on Jan. 15th, or Plymouth on Jan. 16th. 

Royab Matt. Round Tour of 38 days to Buenos 
Aires (34 days’ stay) and back. Ist class from 
£110, 2nd class from £55 10s. Sailings from 
Southampton on Jan. 24th and Feb. 21st. 

Alternative tour of 45 days, also including visits 
to Cape Verde Islands, Pernambuco and Bahia. 
1st class from £92, 2nd class from £55. From 
Southampton Feb. 8th. 


* * * 


Long Winter Cruises 


Dec. 27th FRANCONIA. 163 days. From Southamp- 
ton to U.S.A., West Indies, South 
America, South Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
Honolulu, U.S.A. Fare from 395 gns., 
including shore excursions, 

» 28th LLANDOVERY CASTLE. 64 days. From 


via East coast, 
1st class froin 


London to Cape Town, 
returning via West coast. 
£105, 2nd class from £50. 

DURHAM CASTLE. 66days. From London 
to Cape Town via East coast, returning 
via West coast. Ist class from £105, 
2nd class from £50. 

ARANDORA STAR. 





Jan. 3rd 


22nd 74 days. From South- 
ampton to Madeira, Florida, Havana, 
Panama, Honolulu, California, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Curacao, Spanish 
Main, Canary Islands. From 153 gns. 

EMPRESS OF BRITAIN. 124 
Monaco to Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, Dutch East Indies, China, Japan, 
Honolulu, U.S.A. From 422 gns., in- 
eluding shore excursions. 

DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 48 days. From 
Southampton to Trinidad, Curacao, 
Panama, Jamaica, Cuba, Miami, Baha- 
mas, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Martinique, 
Barbados, Madeira, From 90 gns. 

ATLANTIS. 72 days. From Southampton 
to Madeira, Barbados, Curacao, Panama, 
Hawaii, Honolulu, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Trinidad, Canary Islands. 
From 150 gns. 

GripsHoLmM. 49 days. From Southamp- 
ton to Cherbourg, Vigo, Madeira, Mar- 
tinique, St. Bartholome w, Nassau, 
Miami, Vera Cruz, Havana, Colon, 
Curacao, Trinidad, Teneriffe, Lisbon. 
From 94 gns. 

EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 
Monaco to Italy, Greece, Palestine, 

Egypt, East Africa, South Africa, South 
America, West Indies, U.S.A. From 
265 gns. 

VANDYCK. 48 days. From Southampton 
to Madeira, Barb: dos, Trinidad, Cristo- 
bal (for Panama), Jamaica, Havana, 
Miami, Nassau, Bermuda, Azores. From 
70 gns, 


days. From 


os > 
»» ord ; 
Palestine, 


24th 


Feb. 1st 


Sth 90 days. From 





15th 


” 


Selected Christmas Cruises 

ARANDORA STAR. From Southampton on Dec. 20th. 
To Madeira, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Teneriffe, 
Santa Cruz de la Palma, 20 days. From 34 gns. 


ATLANTIS. From Southampton on Dec. 20th. To 
Teneriffe, Dakar, Madeira, Lisbon, 17 days. 
From 29 gns. 

VOLTAIRE. From Southampton on Dec. 21st. To 


Lisbon, Casablanca, Teneriffe, Madeira, 15 days. 


From 20 gns. 


STRATHMORE, From London on Dec. 2ist. To 
Madeira, Freetown, Santa Cruz de la Palma, 
Casablanca, Cadiz. 20 days. From 35 gns. 

Cap ARCONA. From Southampton on Dec. 22nd. To 


Madeira, 13 days, 


Gibraltar, Casablanca, Teneriffe, 


to GIBRALTAR, CASABLANCA, 
acd 


Cruises 


8.8. 
27,560 tons. 


14-DAY GALA CRUISE. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 22 DEC. 


MADEIRA for the 
FARES FROM 24 GUINEAS. 
Staterooms with Bath from 


via VIGO, LISBON, and 


SUMMER SUNSHINE IN RIO DE 


‘CAP ARCONA” 


46 GUINEAS. 


34-DAY CRUISE TOUR. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 22 JANUARY 


MADEIRA TO THE 
JANEIRO, 


HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 
WINTER PROGRAMME 


TENERIFFE 
New Year’ s festivities. 


SANTOS, MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES, 
FARES FROM £101 1st Class, £52 2nd Class. 


MAKE A NOTE OF THESE DATES. 


Write for detailed programmes a 
by a passenger of his experiences, 
LEIGHTON, LTD., 9-10, Fenchurch 
London, E.C. 3. Mon. 4361. 
J. Hewett and Co., Ltd., 11, 
S.W.1; or Local 


Street, Agents, 


nd a record made 
STELP and 

Buildings. 
West End Agency, 
Lower Regent 











An intensely 


(via Constantinople). 


interesting tour (February 


to March 23rd) conducted by Dr. 
(seventh visit). Write Dr. 
ensol, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


PETRA, PALESTINE, SYRIA AND EGYPT 


14th 


_ Fothergill 
FOTHERGILL, 

















From 24 gns. 


JAMAICA 
FYFFES LINE 


Regular sailings from Avon- 
mouth Docks, Bristol (with 
occasional calls at Bermuda). 





Return fare ... 
32 days Round 





£50 
Voyage 
(including 5 days at Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, Kingston) £55 








FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


Full information from: 


ELDERS & FYFFES, LTD., 


31 BOW STREET, W.C. 2. 
City Agency: 7 Camomile Street, 


E.C. 3; 


West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1; 


or the usual Agents, 








A tour of the Steamship offices 
or offices of other Transport 
Companies is one way of col- 
lecting data for your Winter 
flight towards the sun. The 
time- saving way is to go straight 
to Cook’s. Some very attrac- 
tive suggestions for a Winter 
Holiday overseas will be found 
in programme No. 93. 





YOU WANT SUNSHINE 


COOKS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, 


and Branches throughout London and the Provinces 


GO TO 


A 9 days’ Winter Sports 


Holi- 
day can be had for zs little as 
£9.5.0 (16 days £12.4.6), travel- 
ling by Cook's own special Winter 


Sporis trains. Ask for Prog. 129. 
* Winter Sport Handbook ” gives 
details of inclusive arrangements 
at reduced fares by oidinary 
train services at charges from 


£14.6.0 for a 10 days holiday. 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE /84/ 
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utside the Boundary of: 
Civilization. 


HE following letter, recently received by the proprietors of 

* Ovaltine,’ is interesting in showing how the supreme health- 

giving properties of * Ovaltine’ are relied upon and appreciated 
even in the remote places of the world: 


Dear Sirs, 16th July, 1935. 


I feel so grateful to ‘ Ovaltine’ that I am writing to you. Circumstances made 
it necessary for us to rear our family under great difficulties. We lived for years out- 
side the boundaries of civilization in Central Africa. Fresh milk was unknown, meat 
very poor and we lived in Tsetse-fly country. Fruit and vegetables had to travel four 
hundred miles to reach us. In addition to this we had malaria and kindred tropical 
sicknesses to contend with. 


I felt that good feeding was our safest way. I set myself to getting regular 
supplics of the most nourishing foods possible, amongst these * Ovaltine,’ which my 
family had three times a day and still has. .Today they are at school in England and 
outstanding physically. People marvel to think they had lived for the most critical 
period of their growth in a tropical country. J credit ‘ Ovaltine’ with this. They had 
it regularly from the time they were a year old and I hope will continue to have it 
all their lives. 


There is a spot in Central Africa where there must be hundreds of ‘ Ovaltine’ arel 
* Ovaltine’ Rusk tins. Many people keep their cooking material, silk stockings and 
treasures in * Ovaltine’ tins, which I gave them for safety from termites (white ants). 
When supplies were delayed I used to look with thankfulness on my supply of 
* Ovaltine’ fecling that in it lay our safety. 


f wish you all the success which * Ovaltine’ greatly deserves and I shall always 
look on the money I spent on ‘* Ovaltine’ as my best investment. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. ———————. 
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THE PERSONAL CARE OF HEALTH 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


EALTH is not a thing that can be imposed from 
H outside. External conditions inimical to health 
can be altered ; but the final problem of establishing 
internal and external harmony can be solved only by 
individual man and woman. The sanitary measures 
taken by specialist authorities can at best reduce environ- 
mental difficulties to a level within the adaptive capacity 
of the individuals concerned. The statistical fruits 
of public enterprise along these lines have been so great 
that it is not surprising to find people everywhere taking 
it for granted that the preservation of health is a matter 
best left to public authorities and to those who have 
made the study and practice of it a vocation. | This 
view is fallacious ; and it is becoming increasingly recog- 
nised that, in the last resort, without the collaboration 
of the individual, both unconscious and conscious, de- 
liberate environmental modifications can yield few of their 
potential results. Who, in 1935, dare trust entirely to 
taste and inclination for the wise selection of his dietary ? 
The reliability of such guidance ended with the discovery 
of cookery, and of artificial methods of food-preservation 
and flavouring. So far as physiological taste is concerned, 
we then entered the world of make-believe. An utterly 
innutritious dish can, by the expert cook, be given 
a savour deceptively tempting to the best biologically 
attuned palate. Reason and ingenuity have, for man, 
so extended his range of impact that the appropriate 
physiological reaction to external stimuli have, today, 
small relation to the reactions instinctively provoked. 


It is in disregarding this obvious truth that the 
more extreme of the Nudist and Return-to-Nature 


schools go wrong. We cannot with impunity ignore the 
collection of unhumanised facts which we call Nature ; 
but, equally, we cannot, without conscious and deliberate 
modification, obey the “ natural *’—that is, the spon- 
taneous—impulses within us. 

Since the great discoveries of Pasteur, attention has, 
until lately, been unduly focussed on the important 
group of diseases in which living germs play a determinate 
part. The increasingly accurate tabulation of morbidity 
and mortality figures has reminded us that infectious 


FOOD FACTS AND DIETETIC 


disorders are by no means the only ones to which mankind 
falls victim. Little, if any, less important are what 
we may call the habit disorders—those that arise from a 
failure to observe the limits of our biological adaptability 
to altered or altering circumstances. The correction or 
prevention of these disorders lies but in small measure 
within the sphere of collective action. The necessary 
modifications of habit and practice vary with the 
individual, for the idiosyncratic element is all-important. 
Nearly all people drinking infected water are likely to 
contract enteric fever; nearly all children exposed 
to massive invasion of the diphtheria bacillus are likely 
to contract diphtheria. But not all those who drink 
large quantities of alcohol develop cirrhotic livers ; nor 
does an over-generous dietary lead to identical dege- 
nerative changes in all men. Many popular proverbs 


indicate the widespread recognition of these facts ; 
scientific medicine is developing a notable trend 


in the direction of what may be called idiosyneratic 


therapy. Hence the increasing attention devoted 
to psycho-analytic and biochemic methods both 
of diagnosis and of treatment. The rules of health 


need to be fitted to the individual “ constitution ” and 
to particular circumstances. The hereditary make-up 
of each one of us is, for all practical purposes, pre-deter- 
mined ; and our several environments are, more often 
than not, immediately modifiable but in small degree 
either by our individual selves or by the community of 
which we are units. The collaboration of the technician 
and of the individual intelligence is necessary if we are 
to make the best of things. It is well, however, to intre- 
duce some degree of modesty even into our hygienic 
aspirations. “‘ No man amongst us is so sound, of so 
good a constitution, that hath not some impediment of 
body or mind. . Paracelsus may brag that he could 
make a man live 400 years or more, if he might bring him 
up from his infaney, and diet him as he list; and some 
physicians hold, that there is no certain period of man’s 


life; but it may still by temperance and physie be 
prolonged. We find in the meantime, by common 


experienee, that no man can escape.” 


FADS 


By HARRY ROBERTS 


“MNHAT which is conducing to one man, in one ease, 

the same time is opposite to another. An ass 
aud a mule went laden over a brook. the one with salt, 
the other with wool : the mule’s pack was wet by chance, 
the salt melted, his burden the lighter, and he thereby 
much eased; he told the ass, who, thinking to speed 
as well, wet his pack likewise at the next water, but 
it was much the heavier, he quite tired.” 

Dict is one of the things about which nearly all men 
are prepared to dogmatise; and there are about as 
many dogmas as there are human beings. There is 
hardly a dietetic rule formulated by layman or medical 
pundit that can stand up to cross-examination. Man, 
in his theorising, hankers after simplification and general- 
isation ; hence the suecess of “ cure-alls ” and of “ simple 
explanations.” 
eentenarians to realise how fallacious are the conclusions 
‘commonly drawn from particular coincidences. One 
old man, a few weeks since, attributed his vigour and 
longevity to his habit of swallowing live frogs whole. 


One has but to read the confessions of 


Others have found the explanation of long life, health, 
and happiness, in their routine practice of cating three- 
quarters of a pound of steak, first thing every morning ; 
yet others to the fact that never in their life since infanev 
have they touched milk or butter. Few seem to take 
into account the obvious truth that humanity is com- 
posed of individuals, and that no two individuals are 
physiologically identical. 

There are hundreds of proverbs in every 
aphorising the truth that one man’s boon is another 
man’s bane. According to the development and activity 
of the pituitary and other endocrine glands, one individual 
can healthily utilise an intake of sugar ten times as great 
as that which would functionally cripple another with a 
different glandular balance. The fact is that we do 
not really know enough about these physiological subtle- 
ties to justify us in laying down more than a very few 


1 


language, 


universally applicable dietetic rules. The average 
Briton, leading an average British life. if he is to 


balance his intake and his output, needs every day food 
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representing about 3,000 to 3,500 calories. The British 
Medical Association has lately presented us with a 
valuable collection of tables showing what amounts 
of actual foods (with their current prices) correspond 
with these figures. Men who do more physical work 
need more of these, or alternative, foods; those who 
do less need less. But calorie-needs do not represent 
the be-all and end-all of hygienic dietetics. We have 
lately heard a lot about the vitamins—those invisible 
and intangible. and almost unmeasurable, infinitesimals 
—that exist in “ natural” foods, yet are often lost or 
destroyed in the artificially prepared foods on which 
civilised man increasingly subsists. The talk about 
vitamins is not all spoof, though a great deal of it is. 
We are a long way yet from the root of the matter ; 
hut we do now know for certain that a number of until 
recently unrecognised elements are essential to human 
health and well-being. There is no space here in which 
to detail the physiological and pathological issues involved; 
but. in passing, it may be sufficient to remind or to inform 
the reader that such once devastating diseases as scurvy 
und pellagra are entirely due to vitamin-deficient dietaries, 
and are altogether preventable by the introduction, in 
the one case of a ration of fresh fruit ; in the other of the 


grain-husks which used to be thought fit food only 


for swine. Other of these clements are factors in 
determining the freedom of our ehildren from, or 
susceptibility to, infectious disorders, the healthy 
reactivity of our unstriped muscle, and even our 


progenitive potency. 

A terrible lot of rubbish has been uttered about the 
hygienic dangers immanent in concentrated and * puri- 
I personally know lots of people— 
strong. healthy and active—who rely on such foods for 
nine-tenths of their nutriment. Most of the arguments 
that applicd to the first attempts at preserving and 
“refining ” food-stuffs no longer apply. It is. of course, 
dietetic folly to live entirely on such artificially modified 
comestibles ; but it is equally foolish to waste our own 
or other people's time in cooking and preparing a sequence 
of daily meals along the old Jines. One serious cooked 
meal a day is all to the good. More than that is on the 
borderline of selfish indulgence. It is a mistake to 
attribute exclusive value to any single article of diet ; 
for man is. by nature, a multiphagous animal, and in 
the present state of our knowledge variety is the soundest 
So long as we 


tied * food products. 


prescription issued by common sense. 
include in our daily menu a measure of uncooked salad, 
of wholemeal bread or crispbread. and of fresh milk or 
butter. we need hardly ever bother our heads about the 
things that make up the rest of our meals, if only we get 
enough of the things we hunger for and fancy. “ There 
is not so much harm proceeding from the substance 
itself of meat. and quality of it. im ill-dressing and pre- 
paring. as there is from the quantity. disorder of time and 
place. unseasonable use of it. intemperance, overmuch 
or overlittle taking of it.” I doubt if many people in 
this country today eat much more than they ought to. 
Plenty of people don’t get enough exercise or enough 
excitement into their daily lives te make proper bodily 
use of the food they eat. But that is another question. 
They would be little better off physiologically if they 
ate less whilst continuing their sedentary. uneventful 
course. Unfortunately, there are tens of thousands of 
English people who, though in many ways better placed 
than were their forbears, do not get— often are unable to 
get—anything like the amount of food which constitutes 


the hygienic minimum. Because malnutrition rarely 
shows itself by the symptoms of actual starvation, 
we need not complacently assume that we have 


bemis ied it. 
Many unfounded dogmas are current about the spacing 


of food times. ‘* Never eat between meals,” is a common 


——... 


ar 
piece of semi-official advice. What evidence js there of 
; eee é 0 

the harmfulness of this pandering to natural impulse? 
I know plenty of people who seem always to be nibbling 
. . - 9 
something, having a snack, vet appear none the 5 


: 2 : Worse 
for it. Recent research, indeed, seems conclusively 
to have proved that. for people engaged in active 


physical work or exercise, efficiency ‘and bodily 
well-being are seriously handicapped by tlie customary 
division of the daily food-intake into three defined 
repasts. The scientists who have been engaged jn this 
investigation found that. almost invariably, health 
happiness and capacity were appreciably increased 
when snacks were taken between breakfast and luncheon 
and between luncheon and supper—the total intake for the 
day being the same. Probably, many people not engaged 
in physical work do better on fewer, and smaller, meals 
but that only goes to show that there are no universally 
applicable rules in these matters. ‘A Man’s owne 
Observation, what he finds Good of, and what he findes 
Hurt of, is the best Physicke to preserve Health. But 
it is a safer Conclusion to say ; This agreeth not well with 
me, therefore I will not continue it; than this; I find 
no offence of this, therefore I may use it.” 


THE HEALTH OF THE 
EMOTIONS 


By AESCULAPIAN 


N varving degrees of severity, what we doctors call 
““anxiety neurosis” is probably the commonest 
ailment in civilised countries today. The usual symptoms 
of this condition are diminution of hope and of enthusiasm, 
and consequent unhappiness. The manifest signs may 
be serious perversions (or abnormalities) of interpretation 
of external happenings. Our interpretation of events 
is largely dependent on memories ; and memories depend 
for their strength on emotional contexts. Disturbances 
of the emotional balance give queer twists to memory, 
with resultant changes in sensory impressions and in- 
tellectual judgements. A person suffering from neurosis 
is mildly insane. Between such an individual and those 
who are technically spoken of as certifiable no strict 
logical line can be drawn, The neurotic man lives ina 
world that is unfamiliar and unfriendly ; and, almost 
unconsciously, he endeavours to slip from it into a 
world either of nescience or of daydreams—a_ world, 
that is, of his own making. There he may find, if 
not positive happiness, at least a relative escape from 
unhappiness. 

The reasoning faculty is, in evolutionary history, a 
comparatively recent innovation. It is not evenly 
distributed among us. Conduct and fashions, deliberately 
initiated by exceptional individuals, are almost uncon 
sciously imitated and adopted by masses of people to 
whom their significance is a closed book. There is no 
true hierarchic relation between such people's thoughts 
and aspirations on the one hand, and their instinctive 
urges. on the other; their scales of value are fictitious; 
and. in a world seemingly indifferent to individual diff- 
culties, they, naturally enough, are constantly being 
overwhelmed by disappointment and lack of confidence. 
They were never captains of their own souls, yet have 
learned to mistrust instinctive guidance. Desired aims 
seem unattainable; hope and faith wither and die; 
enthusiasm is in such circumstances impossible. They 
have. in fact, fallen into that one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins known to the Mediaevalists as accidie; sin and 
ill-health are, after all, not such very different things. 
John Wesley said, ‘ I would as soon curse and swear as 
worry. It is doubting God.” 
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vt N BOURN-VITA vou have a heaith beverage w hich is a comes 
eo A COMPLETE plete and carefully balanced food. It is a combination of 
vorld, fresh, full-cream milk, new-laid eggs, finest chocolate, and 
id, if British malt. 


from AND BALANCED The scientific processes emploved in the manufacture of 


Bourn-vita ensure that the maximum value of the raw foods 


venly FOOD is retained. Consequently it consists of essential body-building 


rately materials, and is rich in Vitamins A, B and D, and the natural 


ncon- salts of calcium and phosphorus. 

0 P ‘i “ : - 
abe Bourn-vita is not only an energy-producing food. The malt 
is no ; 
ughts 
active 


it contains is rich in diastase, which is a natural digestive, 
and therefore Bourn-vita aids the body in its digestive 
10US ; % processes. Taken at night Bourn-vita induces sound, restful 
dif a sleep, and its valuable food content provides energy for 
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THE INTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


That harmony between man and his environment is a 
prime condition—if not an actual definition—of health is 
a commonplace. Usually, however, a narrow and partial 
view is taken of what constitutes human environment. But 
a few million of the innumerable living cells which collec- 
tively make up the human body are in contact with the 
outer world. Yet, every unit of the body is dependent for 
health on the material circumstances which impinge on it. 
Fach cellular unit has an individual as well as a collective 
life; it is, even today, as was the unicellular organism of 
which, the evolutionists tell us, man is the linear, though 
distant, descendant, essentially a water animalcule. Every 
one of the myriad cells of which we are composed is 
dependent for its continued existence on a fluid environ- 
ment of definite composition and purity; and, in fact, all 
our tissues are bathed with fluid that has exuded from, 
and is in turn taken up by, the blood-stream. From that 
fluid the cells derive their nourishment, the material source 
of their energy. Into it are emptied the by-products of 
their activities. If suitable nourishment is not afforded, 
cellular health is impossible. Equally essential to health 
is it that the waste products be promptly scavenged and 


removed from the body. 


There is a constant flow of trafic; and it is important 
that nowhere in that stream shall there be obstruction; for 
obstruction at any one point means trafic blockage all 
along the line. Free and speedy passage and elimination of 
waste products must be secured if the blood-stream is to 
remain pure and the body healthy. 


Simple living, sensible eating and active exercise promote 
this end; but by most of us today, ideal habits of life are 
almost impossible of adoption. Civilization has funda- 
mentally changed circumstances; and we needs must use 
thought if we are to avoid consequent disabilities. For- 
sufhce to 
prevent the internal stagnation that sedentary occupations 


tunately, comparatively simple means often 
so often involve. Very many people find that the taking of 
a spoonful of ENO's * Fruit Salt” in half a tumbler of 
water, first thing every morning—before the early tea or 
coffee—makes all the difference to their health and spirits. 
ENO’'s ° 


nauseous mineral aperient salts, such as Epsom or Glauber. 


Fruit Salt” is entirely free from any trace of the 


The aggreeableness of ENO is due entirely to the ready 
and unitorm solubility of the granules, to their purity and 
to the 


sparkling effervescence that accompanies their 


solution. No sugar or artificial flavouring matter is used 


in the preparation. 


ENO is non-habit forming and therefore quite safe for 


anyone to take regularly. 
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Keep clear of 


COLDS 
SORE THROAT 
and "FLU 


Gargle twice daily 
with 


LISTERINE 


BRAND 


ANTISEPTIC 


and don’t go through 


the winter with a cold 














OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 
1/6, 3/- and 5/6 per bottle. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 
















Enos Fruit Salt 


no costs 1,6 and (double quantity) 2.6. The words Eno and 
‘Fruit Salt’ are registered trade marks. 








SUNBATHE 
& BE WELL 




















Sound sleep and steady nerves, vigour 
of body and mind, the glow and tan 
of real health, are the natural result 
of regular sunbaths indoors with the 


HOME/UN 


“Thank goodness we can get the benefits of natural sunlight 
in a few minutes indoors from your Homesun Lamp. One 
of the best investments | have made’? writes Mr. A. H., 
one of the many thousands who enjoy sunshine cruises a 
home, all the year through. Why shouldn’t you too? 

Send for the 
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Nor is the illness of the neurotic, of the emotionally 
unhealthy, an exclusively psychic aberration. Emotional 
disturbances influence bodily functionings—even bring 
about chemical changes in the body. The chemistry 
of a man who has fallen in love, or has found religion, 
is different from his chemistry when paralysed by fear or 
py hopelessness. This throws light on the saying that 
faith and hope are better weapons against bodily disease 
than are all the serums and drugs in the pharmacopoeia. 
In the speculations of scientists and philosophers, life 
and health are emerging from the test-tube and are 
being recognised once more as the miracle they are. 
“The healing of the body and the healing of the soul 
are different aspects of one and the same mystery of 
rejuvenation.” I spoke earlier of “ anxiety neurosis 4 
as being a common ailment of today; but, evidently, 
it is an ailment not peculiar to our times. Burton tells 
us that “ Mahomet the Turk, he that conquered Greece, 
at that very time when he heard ambassadors or other 
princes, did either cut or "arve wooden spoons, or frame 
something upon a table. This present sultan makes 
notches for bows... But amongst us the badge of 
gentry is idleness; to be of no calling, not to labour, 
for that’s derogatory to their birth, to be a mere spectator, 
a drone, fruges consumere natus ... and thence it 
comes to pass that in city and country so many grievances 
of body and mind, and this feral disease of melancholy 
so frequently rageth, and now domineers almost all 
over Europe amongst out great ones.” 

This quotation, illustrative of past experience, is not 
irrelevant to our present situation. Why are so many 
people morbidly anxious today ?_ Are the causes entirely 
within our individual selves, or have we collectively mis- 
interpreted the fundamental laws of emotional hygiene ? 
The fashionable psychologists of the moment seemingly 
would assign responsibility almost entirely - to sex- 
repression. I read, in the text-book of one world-reputed 
psycho-therapist, that even the little child who is afraid 
of the dark is really bursting to get an answer to the 
question: ‘* Where da children come from?” I wonder 
if gun-shy dogs are similarly sublimating an anxiety 
arising from their ignorance (as Stella Benson averred) 
of where puppies come from. There are, of course, 
adolescents and adults in whom sex-repressions provoke 
that feeling of stultification which is at the bottom of 
nearly all neuroses. Unwilled subservience to any 
convention. not corresponding with one’s own genuine 
impulses and beliefs inevitably gives rise to a sense of 
inferiority. But the point is, that even in these cases it 
is not the curbing of sexual appetite that is the cause of 
the emotional trouble, but the feeling of personal defeat 
and self-negation. So far as my observation goes, how- 
ever, sex plays no direct part in bringing about more than 
avery small proportion of the anxiety neurosis we mect 
on every hand. It was among the “ great ones ” that, 
aecording to Burton, melancholy raged in his day. The 
new, or newly apparent, phenomenon is the prevalence 
of melancholy, hopelessness, lack of faith and enthusiasm, 
among all classes. What is the new fact that has of late 
been operative ? Partly, it may reasonably be assumed, 
the almost universal subjection of all children to a 
scheme of education formulated by,’ and especially 
adapted to, that small minority of human beings prone 
to abstract thought and abstract speculation. For 
ninety-nine per cent. of all living men and women, 
abstract thought is near enough to impossibility. Con- 
ventional education for such as these simply muddles and 
creates biologie disharmony. We have not yet fully 
realised the price we may have to pay for the con- 
struction of the much-applauded econemie ladder 
available to all who climb and push—which 
seems to be of the essence of the democratic 
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EXERCISE AND EXERCISES 


By F. O. TAYLOR 
A NCIENT Greece is said to have owed its existence 


as a nation to its worship of physical fitness. From 
a loose association of tribes, the nation was knitted 
together by this common interest and enthusiasm ; and 
Grote, the historian, considered that the four athletie 
contests, of which the greatest was the Olympic games, 
were the chief foster-mothers of Hellenic patriotism. 
The strong—at times’ inconvenient—loeal pride of the 
Greeks was transformed into a national sentiment by the 
friendly rivalry and mutual esteem which arose amid 
the extraordinary popularity of these contests. To mere 
foot-races for the prize of a laurel wreath-—at first the 
only type. of competition—other events were gradually 
added; until at the thirty-third Olympic Games the 
champions.-were striving for garlands for jumping, quoit- 
throwing and javelin-throwing, boxing, chariot-racing, 
wrestling and boxing combined, and the racing of ridden 
horses. These were the Olympic Games ; the others, the 
Pythian, the Isthmian.and the Nemean, had slightly 
different characteristics. The Nemean and Isthmie (or 
Corinthian) occurred once in two years; while ‘the 
Pythian, like the Olympic, took place every fifth year. So 
important were the Games in the life of the country, that 
one computation of the Greek calendar is by Olympiads 
—periods of four years. 

With the progress of civilisation, however, came a dete- 
rioration in general physical fitness. In a time when war 
was a commonplace in the life of every man, its demands 
forced upon the nations a high standard of bodily health 
and vigour. As softness and luxury followed civilisation, 
the paid soldier served in place of the private citizen, 
and the decline of the southern peoples of Europe was 
swift. Climate has its say in the determination of 
standards of hardihood. In the icy north, Nature had 
still to be fought, even when human enemies were lacking ; 
and the northern warriors fostered their iron strength in 
the mere preservation of life. Even today, under medern 
conditions, it is far more difficult to keep physieally fit 
in the warmer countries than in the cold. 

All over the civilised world there are signs that the 
virtues of the simple life of earlier and more primitive 
times are being re-discovered ; the Greek ideals of bedily 
and mental health and beauty re-established; and 
‘** Nature” again sought for as a source of this health. 
But, even in using Nature, guidance is necessary. We 
are no longer living after the manner of the Greeks, or 
among their surroundings; and, in our artificial and 
complicated environment, there is a constant risk of misuse 
of even such everyday things as sunlight and sun-bathing. 
Roger Bacon says: ‘‘ About Nature, consult Nature 
herself” ; but we must be taught how to begin and where 
to look. 

The culture of strength and natural beauty brings with 
it the keeping, or gaining, of health. Cleanliness of the 
body is necessary for its well-being ; and cleanliness of 
the mind should follow this, almost automatically. 
Nakedness is the ideal condition for the taking of exercise, 
if its full value is to be got out of it. Civilisation, so- 
called, has made us prudish; but the conventions have 
changed greatly for the better in the last few years. 

There are two great purposes of exercise, and two 
The border-line is diflieult 


ee 


different reasons for taking it. 
to define; but by calling the first division 
and the second “ exercises,” the difference can be empha- 


exercise,” 


sised in the shortest possible way. 

We take automatically while walking, 
running, and while playing all active games. In this way 
of exercising, the mind does not concentrate on the 
manner in which the results are obtained, but on the 
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results themselves. While batting at cricket, we con- 
centrate upon making our bat meet the ball in the way 
we wish—not on the development of our wrists, shoulders 
and hips. When we receive the ball from our centre- 
three-quarter, We concentrate on grounding that ball 
over our opponents line—not on how beautifully we are 
ing the development of our neck muscles, 


demonstrating — at ; 
and the amazing co-ordination of movement in our 









swerve. i , ; ep 
“Bxercises ” are a very different affair. While most 


of us derive at times a certain degree of pleasure from 
the performance of our ** daily dozen,” the predominant 
sensation achieved is one of duty done. For remedial 

ses—the suppling of a joint that has stiffened after 
an accident, the correction of some such deformity as 
fat-foot—conscious control throughout the performance 
of the exercises, and a continued consciousness of the 
end in View, are necessary. Corrective exercises have to 
he learned if they are to be properly carried out ; and 
we must develop our power of concentration on indi- 
vidual muscles if the full effect of our gyrations is to be 










attained. 

Both exercise and exercises are, in our modern 
artificial world, desirable factors in the attainment and 
maintenance of good general health. If the player of any 
strenuous game finds that he is out of training, or that 
some hidden fault in style is damaging his performance, 
he may get great help from some particular and de- 
liberate exercise, undertaken with a view to his or its 





and 








correction. 

Similarly, “‘ exercises’ at first undertaken as mere 
duty, may become as enjoyable as any game. A gymnast 
may be created. The fascination of self-development 
can, for some, transcend the joys of games. The ideal 
state, attainable by any young man of average physique, 
is to love both exercise and exercises ; to be expert at two 
foms of athletics and at two strenuous team-games ; 
and to understand thoroughly the physical laws which 
can guide him to complete physical fitness. 













RECREATION AND HOLIDAYS 


By ALFRED COX 







MUSIC-HALL philosopher of my younger days 
used to ask ** Why work when you are in good 
health?” a question which was received enthusiastically 
and hilariously by his audience. We have been so 
accustomed to regard work as the primeval curse, to be 
avoided whenever possible, that we are apt to forget 
that work is an essential factor in the maintenance of 
bodily and mental harmony. But with work, as with 
diet, monotony tends to become intolerable: mind and 
body revolt, and, unless opportunity be given not only for 
relaxation but for the recreation of the physical and mental 
machinery, work and health will inevitably suffer. 
Recreation then is the means by which we escape from 
the groove, throw off the mental and physical weariness 
due to work and domestic cares, and thereby preserve our 
capacity for happiness. It is both a necessity and a luxury, 
aid its forms are as varied as are our temperaments ; 
and fortunately many are both simple and cheap. Recrea- 
tion must be distinguished from physical culture. It 
may or may not include physical exercise, but it is essen- 
tial that there be nothing compulsory or standardised 
about it. The “ Hitlerisation ” of spare time may be 
good for developing the body, or for promoting national 
pride or military spirit, but-it has little to do with 
recreation as we understand it. The very essence of 
tecreation is that it shall be a complete contrast to one’s 
Work, that it can be taken or left as desired, and that it 
its in with one’s temperamental desires. 
The sedentary worker, especially when young, . will 



























almost naturally choose as a recreation something which 
takes him out of doors—probably something involving 
physical exertion, such as cricket, football, lawn-tennis, 
swimming. Even the mere looker-on at such games 
‘an get a measure of real recreation from them. The 
pleasures of walking are much underestimated, but it is, 
for those who are in the know, one of the happiest forms 
of recreation. It may, of course, be combined with an 
ulterior object such as photography, botany, geology, 
archaeology. One of the busiest and happiest men I 
know gets nearly all his recreation—and incidentally a 
good deal of exercise—through his zeal for studying the 
antiquities of the town in which he lives. There is a 
great deal to be said for solitary walking, especially for 
the man who gets in the course of his daily routine 
all that he needs of human contact. There are many, 
however, especially among the younger generation, who 
are bored with their own society. For them one can but 
advise a congenial companion ; or, if the herd instinct is 
strongly developed, organised hiking or camping. But 
the possible forms of recreative hobbies are numerous. 
There are, for instance, few more satisfying recreations 
than gardening, which is happily becoming once again 
popular. An unemployed man told me the other day that 
if it hadn’t been for his allotment he would have com- 
mitted suicide—and he meant it. 

I doubt whether true recreation can ever be got in a 
crowd by a townsman. This is not to undervalue th> 
virtue of occasional excitement for the man whose life is 
monotonous. But for that refreshment of mind and body 
with which I am dealing it appears to me that withdrawal 
from the ordinary stresses, excitements and noises of daily 
life is necessary. Frequent nights in a cinema or in a 
crowded dance hall may act as a mental dope—but can 
hardly provide real recreation for one who spends a 
couple of hours a day in getting to and from his work in 
a crowded tram or bus, and puts in the rest of the day in a 
factory or office. 

Hobbies of all kinds afford effective means of recreation, 
for they are essentially personal; taking the mind and 
body entirely out of the groove, and arousing that splendid 
drug, enthusiasm. If the pursuit of a hobby entails 
getting out into the air, so much the better. But whether 
it be stamp-collecting, photography, fretwork, painting, 
music, gardening, chess or what you will, a hobby is 
every time a hundred per cent. hygienic asset. 

A more immediate and obvious effect may be got from 
the holiday which takes us right away from our customary 
environment. In my young days, if we were lucky, we 
got a week or a fortnight every year at the nearest seaside 
place. Nowadays, travelling is cheap, and facilities of 
all kinds are available, so that the range of the “ geo- 
graphical’ holiday is much increased.. But the man 
who quietly goes to the English seaside, and spends most 
of his time in a deck chair, ought not to be despised by 
the mountaineer, the hiker, or the traveller. He is very 
likely getting just what he needs most. 

I am all for foreign travel and for seeing something of 
other countries and peoples, but I doubt if many of us 
can honestly say that we have seen more than the tiniest 
fraction of our own country. Within our borders we 
have a variety of climate and scenery not equalled by any 
other country in the world. There is no difficulty in 
finding in Great Britain customs and people as unfamiliar 
to us as are those met with in foreign countries. I should 
like to prescribe for every townsman at least one month’s 
holiday in the real English country. Some of them might 
be bored at first, but if they got to, know the real country- 
man, they could hardly fail to return wiser and happier 


men. Wiser because they would realise the elementary 


nature of the things on which national life is based—- 
things about which the countryman is so knowledgeable ; 
and happier and more content, because they will have 
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———VITAL BOOKS- 





00KS which supply knowledge of the facts of Life, and provide 

RB answers and explanations to the many problems with which we are 

all oy ong are a necessity to every man and woman. in this 

tuded, on a variety of subjects, some of the most 

popular of the Vital Books published by this Company. The reason for 

their popularity and success is apparent. They are sound, practical works, 
of definite educational value, by authors of repute. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


KNOW THY BODY—THE WONDERS WITHIN US 
By MEDICUS, M.A., B.Sc., M.B., C.M. 3rd Edition. 
The most entertaining, lecuinthng physiological book ever 
written. Each chapter tells its own amazing story, each 
sentence is pregnant with information and interest. 
‘Makes plain to the layman the processes by which he 3/10 
lives."—John o’ London oe os a 


NUDISM (SUN BATHING) 


NAKED AND UNASHAMED. By WILLIAM WELBY. 
(4th Edition.) Treating the subject of Nudism from six points 
of view. Beautifully illustrated. 
A recent review—Among the many books written on me ‘10 
subject this volume deserves to rank ‘high ... 
THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT NUDISM. By W M. WELBY. 
Just published. Deals in detail with. the many-~ aspects -in 
the light of personal experience. Acclaimed as the most com- 6 ‘6 
plete and up:to-date wofk on-the subject, Fully illustrated y! 


MENTAL AND HEALTH CULTURE 


PERSONALITY: ITS NATURE, ITS See e TOM, AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. By J. LOUIS ORTON 

The Author explajns exactly what personality is and how it 

achieves its ends. Persoality can be cultivated, and, once 

achieved, rapidly changes. one’s aspect on Jife. — This . book 5/4 

shows how to Exert Your Personality .. +5 a age fg 
HYPNOTISM: THE FRIEND OF MAN. y J. LOUIS ORTON, 

The Literary Guide says: “‘, a hye cork ef an honest and 

competent observer who-has a wide knowledge ‘of his subject 

and well- founded belief in the efficacy of the methods he 5 /A 

advocates.’ , F 
BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT CLASSES. By H BEN. J AMIN, 

The Author cured’ himsélf of rapidly approaching. blindness, : 

and has embodied his successful on in this vont for - 3 /9 

benefit of all sutferers ° / 
SLIMNESS AND HEALTH. By A. ABPL. AN AL P. 

How ‘“‘ slimming” can be undertaken’without danger to health 

is explained in this book. .-Suitable for, both sexes and all 3 /9 

ages. 64 illustrations : ‘s oe 
MODERN FITNESS—THE FAVE. MINUTE ‘PLAN. 

By VICTOR: DANE 

The great value, of this book, wherein there is something for 

everyone, ‘the’ beginner’ and’ the expert, is that a mine of 3 /9 

knowledge is imparted within a small space / 
ein FOR MOTHERHOOD, AND TRAINING IN 

NFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By EVELYN PANTIN. 

55 Sister Pantin has succeeded in making difficult and tech- 

nical detatils so ewsy to understand that no expectant mother 

or the mother of a child up to school age can afford to be / 10 











without a copy’ ‘ 
PHYSICAL CULTURE ‘SIMPLIFIED. By W.. RB: LUC AS, 
With a foreword by Sir Malcolm Campbell. 
Better health and energy can be secured by sieving the 3/9 
system .outiuved in this! book ~. ‘ 
THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, AND. OTHER 
FUNCTIONAL SPEECH DISORDERS 
The simple non-operative means which have cured thousands 2 
are completely and clearly set out in this successful book 
HOW TO REMEDY RHEUMATISM 1 / 
A fittle book which will be welcomed by thousands .. ; / 
HOW TO CONQUER CONSTIPATION 
‘iis booklet will be universely qu . A-positive cure is 1 
contained therein 


SOCIOLOGY AND SEX EDUCATION 


WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Over 100,000 sold. 
A most complete book on Birth Control : es os 6 /4 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable book of revelation .. 6/ 4 
WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE 
An entirely new practical book, which will prove of inestimable 
value to every woman. ‘* Modern Woman says—-Middle-aged 5 4 
women will find much to help them ss is / 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By Dr. J. TENEBAUM. 
The sanest, completest and most practical work available on ) 
the subject. Vera Brittain says: ‘All seekers after practical 8 i 
wisdom should buy a copy of this rational and constructive work.’ if 


THE ART OF ore AND MARRIAGE 
By W. M. GALLICI 2 /9 
A popular book of os +e e for young people = ai / 


All Prices include Postage. Any of these books can be obtained through 
your bookseller or direct frou 


THORSONS, Publishers 
Dept. 182, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Complete Catalogues free on request, also a copy of 
Health and Vigour. 
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HER! RBS 


HERBS 
Easy and Pleasant to Take 


The finest herbal intestinal cleanser in the world. Not a drug, 

but a kindly ally of Nature. Delightfully pleasant and effective: 

no bother to prepare, ready instantly straight from the packet. 

Suitable for young or old. Not habit forming. Be sure and see 

the original compounder’s name on the packet—" Prof. Arold 
Ehret "—and refuse all substitutes. 

2/6 and 4/6 };; | fest 2/8 and 4/9 


Sold at all Health Food Stores. 
@ FREE SAMPLE 


Send 2d. to cover postage of Trial Packet, from “ PITMAN” 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 56, Vitaland, Four Oaks, This will convince 
yon of the really natural benefit Inner-clean can be to your health. 

After sampling, you will never go back to any other laxative. 






















CHIVERS” 
OLDE ENGLISH MARMALADE 


Known and appreciated all over the world— 
preserving all the tonic properties of the 
orange in its delightful flavour. 

“The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 











HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


Because by using a fabric handkerchicf more than once you re-infect yoursel 

‘*TGINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs 
used once and destroyed, shorten their duration. 

The only really silky paper obtainable. ; 

Try a packet to-day. In cartons of 50, 2/-. Boxes of 500, 18/+. 
Also “ TOINOCO PAPIER CREPON,” 50 for 1/- and 1/9. 
At Chemists, or Post Free from Dept. S, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 

55 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 
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w much satisfaction can be got out of that simple 
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ke hich the townsman talks much but usually 


fife about W 
knows jittle. ; a 

still, the holiday trip abroad is, in these dangerous days 
tional assertiveness, a thing to encourage. 
The eruise has its points for those who can be as happy on 
the sea as beside it. It has the advantage: of affording 
fresh air and ever-fresh scenes ; but a word of warning 
potild be given to those who cannot resist the pleasures 
ofthe table. Unless neutralised by pretty active exercise, 
the cruise, which is apt to be one long, good meal, may 
have temporary physical disadvantages. 


of reviving na 








Jo sum up. Recreation essentially consists in doing 
amething “ different” and doing it oneself, because 
one wants to. Beware of things pressed on you by 
others as being * good for you.” A fairly long life has 
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convinced me that, in recreation as in nearly all other 


things, “ one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
a. 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


First Aid for Everybody. By A. J. B. Goldsmith. (Faber 
and Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
qs isa useful, simply written work which, however, scarcely 
justifies its claim on the wrapper to * be an up-to-date book, 
jased on the latest medical practice.” - It is, for example, 
not quite “ up-to-date ” to omit from the section on burns 
any mention of tannic acid—the use of which has reduced 
the fatality from burns to a fraction of its previous appalling 
figure. The illustrations are clear and useful, and the 
arrangement of the matter is such as to make the information 
easily found in emergency ; but this little book cannot hope 
to replace the excellent semi-official manuals already in 
existence. 





Principles and Practice of Preventive Medicine. Indited by 
(. W. Hutt and H. Hyslop Thomson. 2 vols. (Methuen. 
73s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hurr, who was for many years Medical Officer of Health 
for Holborn, died before the publication of this monumental 
work, His surviving colleague is the M.O.H1. for Hertford- 
shire. The whole book is written by recognised experts, 
and every branch of what is usually taken to be included 
within the term Public Health is clearly expounded and 
discussed. It is an authoritative rather than an_ original 
work; and hygienic speculation and philosophy are left 
for others to tackle. We have here an orthodox presentation 
of established fact and established practice ; and all those 
who—whether as doctors or as local administrators—are 
concerned with Public Health activities should, if they 
can afford it, buy this book. Considering its size and quality, 
it is well worth the price which the publishers are compelled 
to charge. These two large volumes must have cost a lot 
of money to produce. The result justifies the effort and the 
expense. 




















Patient and Doctor. By Sir Henry Brackenbury. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.) 





Sm Henry BrackrENBury has by devoted service to his 
profession won a high place in its regard. He is Vice-President 
of the British Medical Association, and is a directly elected 
representative of practitioners on the General Medical Council. 
His book is calculated to make the often critical layman 
adopt a more tolerant attitude towards his medical attendant 
and to be more appreciative of the doctor's difliculties. 
The cynical reader will probably detect the influence of 2 
shrewd political mind as he reads sensible and_ plausible 
page after page. Critics of the orthodox medical profession 
—and these are very numerous today—-should read_ this 
competently written book. They will find in it material 
timulating to thought, as well as arguments worth answering. 
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SLIPPERY, ELM “SIMPLE 6d. 
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Dr. Harry Roberts’ 


GREAT MODERN BOOK OF HEALTH 
























Everymanin Health 
and in Sickness 


Medical Opinion says: 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL: ‘ Far and away 
the best non-technical work in English on 
the care of the body and mind in health 
and sickness.’ 
THE LANCET: ‘ There is much here that the 
intelligent layman (and his doctor) have 
never before been told so clearly.’ 


Lay Opinion says: 
COMPTON MACKENZIE : ‘ This volume, which 
is a miracle of cheapness, should be invalu- 
able. I found it absorbing.’ 
J. B. PRIESTLEY: ‘A very full and useful 
work, written for ordinary people.’ 


112 life photographs and drawings 
75° pages. 300,000 words 
12s. 6d. At all bookshops 


A twelve-page illustrated prospectus may 
be had post free from the publishers : 


J..M. DENT AND SONS LTD. 
Bedford Street W.C. 2 
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Finance 


Elections and the Investor 


WuiLe party politicians and their followers are awaiting 
with keen anxiety the outcome of the forthcoming 
General Election, and while adherents of these parties 
are prophesying the good which will accrue to the 
country if their own particular party obtains power, 
the investor may, perhaps, be excused for endeavouring 
to determine what is to be his course of action during 
the waiting period. It does not necessarily follow 
that the return of a Labour Government would mean 
the end of all things so far as prices of investments are 
concerned, or that a Nationalist victory would mean 
a long-sustained further rise in securities of all kinds. 
I think, however, there are probably few who would 
be inclined to challenge the view that the first effect 
of a Labour victory would be a slump in securities, 
while equally a victory for the National Government 
would probably mean an immediate advance. It does 
not follow .that in either case the movements would 
be of a sustained character, and I am merely referring 
to the possible first effects of the result of an Election 
because they may determine the course of action by 
investors during the next fortnight. Those who are very 
confident of a victory for the National Party will probably 
back their opinion by purchasing the securities most 
likely to rise in such an event, while holders of securities 
which it is thought might fall at first as the result of 
a Socialist Government will possibly realise their holdings, 
hoping to replace some of their stocks at a lower price 
after the Election. 
A Loncer View. 

Taking, however, a somewhat longer view, there 
are factors in the situation which, if carefully considered, 
may possibly influence the course of investment-buying 
whatever may be the result of the General Election. 
There is, for example, one point of policy on which 
probably all political parties are at the present time 
in agreement, namely, the policy of maintaining as 
far as possible cheap rates for money. or. in other words, 
for loanable capital. This, of course, has been a prime 
factor in maintaining a long-sustained advance in gilt- 
edged securities, and whatever Government is in power 
it is a factor bound still to exercise a great influence 
upon British Government and other trustee securities. 
At the same time I suggest that whatever the result 
of the Election there are points to be borne in mind 
which make it not improbable that it may be a case of 
gilt-edged stocks maintaining present levels rather than 
of registering a further great advance. 


° INCREASED EXPENDITURE, 

All political parties at the present Election are pre- 
senting programmes which promise to entail a con- 
siderable addition to the National Expenditure, a point 
not altogether favourable for  gilt-edged securities. 
The Nationalist Government is pledged to very large 
outlays for the National Defences, and while preparations 
for the flotation of any large loan may conceivably have 
the effect of making prices in the gilt-edged market 
firm for a time, nothing can do away with the fact that 
any large addition to the National Debt is scarcely a 
* bull’? point. If on the other hand the Socialists 
were to achieve power it seems probable that if not 
on measures of defence at least in other directions the 
National Expenditure would tend to rise, the effect of 
which would probably be quite as prejudicial to gilt- 
edged stocks as any large outlays on National Defence. 


INDUSTRIAL SHARES, 

Then again we come to the question of investments 
in industrial shares, and this must be a matter of increasing 
importance to British investors, if only for the reason 
that most of the Fixed Trusts are concerned with the 
shares of industrial companies, so that while the investors 
risk is averaged over a large number of these shares, 
any general pronounced movement in the upward or 


ae 
downward direction is a matter of considerable im 
ance. Now it must be supposed that all politica] “f 
really have at heart the well-being of the woukems ara 
country, and the difference between them consists a 
means for securing the desired results. Not unnatur : 
the investor in industrial shares is impressed with Pu 
fact that during the past two years there has bee ; 
most remarkable expansion in production in this Pee. P 
especially in iron and steel, a considerable rise in industra 
profits and therefore in prices of the shares, while thes 
improved conditions have been reflected in the Pi 
of unemployment. It is felt that the Socialist Party 
however good their intentions, may by their antagonist, 
to capitalism in all forms, to say nothing of their Proposals 
to nationalise the banks, create such disturbance to cmd. 
dence on their accession to power as to create Conditions 
inimical to industrial progress and prosperity. It may 
be, of course, that the Socialists have learned some 
lessons since 1931, but unfortunately at present. no 
evidence of that fact is afforded by the character of the 
Election propaganda. I am_ inclined, therefore, tg 
think that this period of waiting for the result of the 
Election may be marked by a diminution of activity jy 
industrial shares with some slight sagging of prices, ° 

Lapour Unrest. 

Moreover, whatever political party succeeds in obtaining 
power, I think that there are one or two points in the 
situation which should be borne in mind by investors 
in industrial shares. On the one hand, and given some 
revival in international trade, there is every reason for 
hoping that the expansion already achieved in ow 
industrial activities and prosperity may make further 
progress, especially if the course of international and 
domestic politics should be of a character calculated 
to increase public confidence. On the other hand, 
however, it wouid be foolish to ignore the signs of labour: 
unrest in several directions, especially, of course, in 
the coal industry, and perhaps in the railroad industry, 
while any revival in industrial prosperity is usually 
attended by increased demands on the part of labour, 
either for shorter hours or for higher wages, or for both, 
and this tendency is the more pronounced when the 
cost of living tends to rise. 

In view of the declared policy of Labour and Socialists 
alike with regard to the banks it is, I think, fairly obvious 
that purchases of bank shares and perhaps of insurance 
shares will be more or less at a standstill until the Election 
is over, though I should certainly doubt very much the 
likelihood of holders of either class of shares attempting 
to realise, for the strength of both the banks and the 
insurance companies really lies in the hold they have 
in the confidence of the masses of people. a confidence 
which I cannot think any Government would be anxious 
to disturb. Indeed, I have no hesitation in saving that 
no matter what political party might be in power or 
however great its majority any attempt to nationalise 
the banks of the country would result. in a remarkably 
short tenure of office and in a political landslide at a 
subsequent General Election. Artnuur W. Kuppy. 


Financial Notes 


ELECTION MARKETS. 

FOLLOWING upon a week of moderate activity and strength 
in securities has come the almost inevitable reaction. 
** Inevitable” because there is little doubt that during last 
week markets banked too much upon some early termination 
of the Italo-Abyssinian War; optimism was based on_ the 
rather vague reports of ** Peace Moves,” while there was also 
a tendency to disregard the disturbing effects of the General 
Election period. 

Accordingly, during this week there has been a very natural 
falling off of business and a consequent moderate reaction In 
prices. Nothing is more disturbing to the Stock Markets 
than uncertainty, and until the result of the Election one way 
or the other has become known, it seems almost certain that 
there will be a general restriction of business. The undertone 
of markets ean still be described as good, but optimism '8 
based upon expectations of a continuance of the policy which 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 
sIR AUCKLAND GEDDES ON COPPER 








irteenth ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana Corpora- 
td., was held on October 30th at Southern House, E.C. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
(the Chairman), in the course of his speech, said that the total 
ital expenditure for the year of £693,693 gave some indication 
ole growth of their mines and establishments in Africa and of 
their enterprise asa whole. The directors reeommended a dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share—that was, 12} per cent. on the Ordinary and 
«4” shares, less tax, i 
“tn jtem which attracted less notice than it deserved was the 


Tae t h 
tion, Li 
The 


An i : : : Sak haa 
$),007,731 at which they carried their holding of 2,758,586 shares 
; Lid. They held 32 per cent. of the 


in Mufulira Copper Mines, L hey 
capital. In spite of its strictly limited production under the 
restriction agreement 1t was even now realising a very fair profit. 
They believed that they should receive in due course an excellent 
return on their investment. _~ ; 

In March of this year the principal producers of copper outside 
the United States had met in conference in New York. As a 
result, provision had been made for bringing into effect a curtail- 
ment from production amounting to 240,000 short tons of copper 
ner annum by June Ist last. Assurance had been obtained from 
other producers who had not actively participated in the con- 
jerence of their co-operation in markets outside the United States. 
Agreements had been reached for the creation of machinery to 
bring into effect as far as possible uniform trade practices with 
reganl to the sales and deliveries of copper, and an organisation 
had been set up to compile complete statistical information. 

The agreed curtailment had come into full effect by June Ist 
jst. It had not been, and could not be, expected that the full 
efiect of the curtailment would be reflected either in the statistical 
position of stocks or in the price of copper immediately, but a 
wadual improvement in both those respects had already com- 
menced, 

their production of cobalt continued and was marketed under 
agreements made with other producers of cobalt. During the year 
the hopes expressed in his speech last December had been fully 
realised. They had received a considerable income from that source. 
They had actually sold 711,132 Ibs. of cobalt in the 12 months 
and could produce more if the need were to arise. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
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Most good hosiers sell socks by Two 
Steeples. Made of St. Wolstan 
Wool, the highest grade botany 
obtainable, the range includes many 
varied weights and patterns to meet 
individual requirements for both 
town and country wear. 


The No. 83 sock is recommended 
as particularly suitable for general 
occasions. [his number is made in 
thirty handsome ingrain shades, in 
all sizes from 83” to 12”, 4/6 per 
pair. 


CwoSteeples!la83Socks 


We invite inquiries for booklet of patterns. 
Dept. 53, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, 
Leicestershire. 

















































A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


is now open to discriminating investors who wish 

to deposit sums up to £5,000* where the security 

is superlative and the yield is as generous as 

safety permits. The Abbey Road Building Society, 

whose assets exceed £45,000,000, is prepared to 
receive sums up to 


£5,000 


to bear interest at the rate of 
y) : 2 
2/70 


NET AND FREE OF INCOME TAX 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director—SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 


*The maximum of £5,000 is subject to the condition 
that the individual holding, including any 
shareholding, does not exceed this total. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 760.) 


is held to be responsible for the improvement in trade during 
the past few years and also upon the cessation within a 
reasonable period of hostilities between Italy and Abyssinia. 
% * * * 
RuvOKANA’S PROGRESS. 

Considerable interest is taken in the progress of the Rhokana 
Corporation, firstly by shareholders, but also by others 
concerned with the progress of the Rhodesian copper mining 
industry. The latest Report of the Company is a good one 
and accompanying it is the announcement of a 124 per cent. 
dividend, representing the Company’s first distribution. 
Although for the previous year there was a net working 
profit of £547.000, the Directors pursued the cautious policy 
of carrying a very large amount forward, and as a consequence 
the Company is now able to pay a dividend of 12} per cent. 


with a carry forward of £288,000. The balance-sheet alsa 
reveals a strong position and in addition to a large Cash 


holding, there is a General Reserve of just over £1,000,000. 
Moreover. it should be noted that since the Report was 
published there has been a further rise in the price of copper. 
° * 2% * 2 
Brewery Prorits. 

The recent rise in the shares of Mitchells and Butlers, the 
Birmingham brewers, is fully justified by the character of the 
latest annual report. The financial year of the Company now 
— on September 30th instead of June 30th, so that it is a 

‘ase of the present report presenting twelve months’ profits 
as compared with fifteen months’ in the previous report. 
That fact more than explains the profit for the twelve months 
being £643,000 against £794,000 for the previous period. The 
Directors have been able to increase the dividend, which is 
tax free, from 15 to 17 per cent. per annum, while £60,000 is 
added to the Reserve and the very Jarge balance of £553,000 
is carried forward. The Reserve of the Company now stands 
at £1,485,000, or over one-half the amount of the Ordinary 
capital, while in addition there is a Reserve for Contingencies 
of £800,000. The very prosperous condition of the Company 
is suggestive of the possibility of the capitalisation of some of 
the Company's investments in the shape of bonus shares. The 
Ordinary Shares at their present price of 97s. give a yield to 
the investor of about 3) per cent. 

* * a * 
V.O.C. Diviprenp. 

The market for Oil shares has received some stimulus this 
week from the interim dividend announced by Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions of Is. per share on the Preference and Ordinary 
Shares which are now of 13s. 4d. denomination as a return of 
6s. 8d. per share in cash was made last June. Therefore, the 
payment now made represents 7} per cent. on the capital 
against 5 per cent. a year ago. Last year the final payment 
was 6} per cent., making 114 per cent. for the year. If the 
cash distribution is maintained on a smaller capital it will 
represent a payment of just under 17 per cent.. less tax, but it 
must be remembered that the capital repayment absorbed 
nearly £2.4060.000 formerly available for investment. On 
the dividend the shares rose to 40s.; subsequently, however, 
they reacted a little. 

AN INpustrrian Recovery. 
latest. report of Burberrys, Limited, proprietors of 
H. J. Nicoll and Co., shows a distinct and most satisfactory 
recovery. For four previous years the average net profit was 
something like £35.000, but for last year the net profit was 
over £70,000. or just a little short of a full year’s Preference 
dividend. These Preference Shares, which stand at a little 
over 12s., now carry arrears as from January 31st, 1933, so that 
within a few months’ time there will be three years of dividend, 
or about 3s. 6d. per share net, due on them. The latest 
balance-sheet is a satisfactory one. Cash standing at £179,000, 
while there is no floating i Aevcartiaa by way of bank loans. 
AL Wes 
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“ Like a Lady’s Caress” 


THE BALL RAZOR 


(ENGLISH MADE) 
glides © the skin, giving the PERFECT SHAVE. | 
THe Razor THAT IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT. 


12/6 POST FREE | 
THE BALL RAZOR, 6 & 7 Cross Lene, London, E.C.3. (Man. 4486.) | 
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before noon on Tuesday. 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
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ACROSS 4. Mediaeval papal supporter, 
2. ** From the thicket of thorns we sagt Hebrews. 
whence the . . . calls not, 6. See 25. : : 
Could she call, there were 7. Horned ruminant with 11, 
never a rose to reply.” 8. Shelters below the ear, 
9. Blue bundle of hay ?~ 9. 1. is spoken to him. 
14. Notable rice (anag.). 10. Book mostly made of briar, 
16. Part of this falsifitation is a. See 7. 
grown up. 12. To prepare for effort, gird 
20. Member of Parliament has a a themup. 
fifty to one lead. 13. rev. The beginning is in 
2] Partly alive. front but the conclusion 
22. An ogre transformed ? P eee 
5 ve. oi. 15. Remained, 
24. rev. IT cannot escape from 17 ‘Tis the inside, 
indignation. 18. You will find me somewhere 
25. Dispatched ssenger witl along the road. 
) _ red messenger with 19 ago tblen. 
26. Greatest happiness of the 27. Ruin. 
greatest number as an 30. In ferment. 
ethical principle. 31. rev. In 1, 
28. In 24. 
29. A game person who doesn’t SOLUTION TO 
otal uae ee CROSSWORD NO. i61 
32. Smear smeared ? 
33. rev. Healthily red. 
34. 30. 
DOWN 
in take... 
And fling him far into the 
middle-mere.”’ 
3. Vi follow up with mine 
after you. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 161 is Mr. F. A. Iles, 


* Waldeck,” 


Miihlau bei Innsbruck, Austria. 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. 


gs. 8.45 


(Wed. 6 


Near Victoria Station. 


& 9). Mat. Sat, 2.30. 


GROUP THEATRE SEASON. 


SOWERS OF THe HILLS 
All Bookable, 


Prices 1 4d. to 6’ 


(Till Nov, 9) 
(Unreserved 9d.) Vic. 0283. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECES 
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7]LL Gentleman, 6.5 ’bus Exeter to Chudleigh 
W October 5th, please communicate immediately ? 
—Box A630, The Spectator. 





i 
OFFEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. Ib.; PURE Kenya, 1s. 6d. 
Ib. ;SANTOS, Is. 6d. 1b, Berry or ground, Post paid 
bibs, or over. First order packed in air-tight tin.—CITY 
of LONDON COFFEE Co., Lrp., 49 Leadenhall-st., E.C. 3. 





ERMAN Lessons given by well-experienced teacher. 
G A sure, rapid method. Visits or receives, Also 
coachings, translations.—Apply Box A631, 





EJUVENATION EXTRAORDINARY AT HOME 
by Electronic Short-Wave and Radio-Ray Therapy. 
Endorsed by medical men. Demonstrations daly, 10 a.m. 
to 6pm. Send tor literature, DEPT, L., DIATATIC 
THERAPY CO., LTD., Duke Street House (opposite 
Selfridges), 415 Oxford Street, W.1. "Phone Mayfair 0491. 








BADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., S.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 





ELIABLE RECOMMENDATION RICHLY RE- 
WARDED in sharing the delights of TOM LONG 
tobacco—9d. an ounce, 





RAVEL BY LETTER. We offer you the opportunity 
{) of communicating with interesting and congenial 
people throughout the world. ‘The varied membership 
of our unusual organisation provides professional con- 
tacts, literary inspiration, dc. Details free.—THE 
PEREGRINE CLUB, P.O. Box 249, Monterey, California, 
US.A. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





| laces COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a Head 
Master. The appointment will date from the commence- 
ment of the summer Term, 1936. The salary will be 
£1,500 per annum, with superannuation allowance. 

Applications should be sent not later than Novem- 
ber 25th, to The Secretary to The Council, University 
College School, Hampstead, on a form to be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, who will supply full particulars. 

T. R. POTBURY, M.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 








B** EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, 5/7 Sussex Place, W.2. 
Padd. 3215/6, 





i YAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 16th, 
1936. The College prepares women students for the 
london Degrees in Science and Arts. ‘Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in March, 1936. For further 
particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 


College, Engleticld Green, Surrey. 
. QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT, 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 





—____ 





Hw SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





BH TWOR FT SB. 


RESIDENTIAL ScuoOOL FOR GIRLS, 








** RECOGNISED ’’ 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.11., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BourRN&, M.A. (London). 
Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 
IWtustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 


Bournemouth. 
bookcases give charac- 


UNIX wok 


clean and efficient in any combination. Made 








ter lo a room, 


of flawless matured wood, even unexposed 
surfaces show the same careful workmanship. 
Started or 
other unit bookcase. Pros- 
pectus free. The PHOENIX 
66 
Chandos Streei 


Strand I¥ C 2. 


cost than 


extended at less any 












Showroom 



















LECTURES 


or 





NIVERSITY LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on RUSSIAN MUSIC wili 
be given (with illustrations) by MR. M. D. CALVO- 
CORESSI, on WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 6th, 13tb 
and 20th, at. 5.30 p.m., as follows : wa ; 

NOVEMBER 6th, AT TRINITY COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC (Mandeville Place, W.1).—The Early Histery of 
Russian Music (up to the end of the eighteenth century). 

NOVEMBER 13th, AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC (York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1). 
Glinka, Balakiref, and the National Style. es 

NOVEMBER 20th, AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC (Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 5. 
—The Birth of ‘ Realistic’? Opera: Dargomyjsky ‘ 
Mussorgsky (illustrated by excerpts from Dargomyjsky 's 
“Stone Guest’? and Mussorgsky’s ‘* The Marriage 
—first time in London). Ae 

A Lecture on ‘* DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN 

LITERARY STYLE”’ will be given by PROF. DR. W 
K ROLL (Professor of Classical Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, Editor of Pauly-Wissowa’s Realency 
clépadie and Joint Editor of ** Glotta’’), at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), ob 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Mr. J. W. Mackail, O.M., LL.D.Litt 
President of the British Academy). ; 
; A Course of Six Lectures on “ THE AMERICAN 
IDEAL” (Six Biographical Studies) will be given, under 
the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgra ve Manor 
Board, by MR. ARTHUR BRYANT, M.A., FR. Hist. 
(Lecturer in History to Oxford University Delegacy for 
Extra Mural Studies, and Educational Adviser, Bonar 
Law College, Ashridge), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAYS, 
NOVEMBER 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, DECEMBER 6th 
and 13th, at 5.30 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by the Right Hon. Viscount Lee of Fareham, 
P.C., G.C.B. bs 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY 





ristrar) 





(Academic R 





R. F. A. P. AVELING will speak on * The Present 

Position of Psycho-analysis,’’ at CONWAY HAL, 

Red Lion Square, Holborn, on TUESDAY, November oth, 
at 7 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


Sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital alinoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates,—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 
(KENSINGTON). 


A Lecture will be given by PROFESSOR CAM. 
PAGNAC on the SCHOOL AND THE SAFE. 
GUARDING OF PEACE, a: the KENSINGTON 


a BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Mis8 STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petir. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medieal Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





S ‘ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000-— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton-rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





N AKE MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest pai ! 
1 literary work. 56 English and American firms 


biying.—E. E, SERVICE, 1(5) Glenside, Plymouth. 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETERK DEREK LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 











MVYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSs. 
lod. per 1,000 words, Scientitie Is., earbons 2d. per 
1,000.— Exic CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 








Make a second income in 
free booklet. — REGEN? 
W.8. 


FOR PROFIT. 
time. Send for 
E (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, 











CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


AC ADEMY 


Oxtord Street. 





Awarded the Volpi Cup At Venice 1935 for the World's 








Best Sereen Performance. 
PAULA WESSELY 
(of ** Maskerade’’ tame) 
in 
MEDICAL 
or ANN’S SALT 
) (EFFERVESCENT SAL HEPATICUS). 
A LIVER INVIGORATOR AND RHEUMATIC 
SPECIFIC, 
As a TONIC APERIENT it 2vands unrivalled, 
Eliminates GOUT, URIC ACID and OBESITY. 


Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d. Post free. 
WRIGHT, CHEMIST, BUXTON SPA, 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EST Geese, 4/6 ea., Turkeys 10/- ea., Fat Chicken, 5 6 
. tssd. post paid.— Nora Donounuur, The Manor, 
Cork. 


Rosscarbery, 





YOOD Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 
A MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


Foreign postages on request. 


We will post your orders on the correct dates for 
Christmas delivery Overseas. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





+HETLAND LAMB, the greatest table delicacy: in 
S quarters, at Is. 1d. per Ib. tor hindquarters; 11d. 





TOWN HALL, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5th, 
at 5.30. In the Chair: Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop 
Young Tickets (free) from Mrs. Warr, 21 
Edwardes Square, W. 8. 














per Ib. for forequarters : 1s. per Ib. for sides and whole 
| carcasses. All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
lon Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M, ADIB & 5UNs, 
j Vee, Shetland 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





ART EXHIBITIONS 











ie ENGLISH ART CLUB. 50th Anniversary 
a Exhibition. 10-5, Saturdays included, 1s. 
Suffolk Street Galleries, 6} Suffolk St., Pall Mall East. 









































MISCELLANEOUS 














B“ SAVINGS ON WINTER UNDERWEAR. 
fhrifty Buyers! Save shillings inthe £ by purchasing 
direct from Makers. Prices now lowest-ever! —Sene 
for Ilustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely 
“ B-P”’ Underwear, and judge quality and price for 
yourself. Every style, every size, for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Complete satis- 
faction Guaranteed, or money refunded.—Write to 
BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, Lrp., Dept. 8, Union Road, 
Nottingham. 































































































LANKETS NEVER BEFORE - 
Blankets which WON'T SHRINK, are MOTH- 
PROOF, and ODOURLESS! Guaranteed 3) vears, 
satisfaction or money back. 8 beautiful Shades; or 
White: or White with Coloured Borders. All pure 


OFTERED 





































































Jamb'’s wool, From 17s. 6d. pair. Ask your Draper 
to show you ** MODERNA’”’ Blanke ts. Send p.e. for 
- resting FREE BOOKLET, “6 Ways to Make a 











SALES CORPORATION, LTD., 
Longwood, near Hudderstield. 


THE YORKSHIRE 
Parkwood Mills, 





Del 4, 




















] ARE YOU SPEAK IN PUBLIC ?—Be self-confident, 

fluent, convincing. The famous Duxbury private 
tuition now available in your own home, THROUGH 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS and — Lesson- Brochures 
(7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL). Brings you a striking develop- 
ment in self-expression and personality. A great business 
and social asset. Without obligation, write for Prospectus 
to THe Dvuxpury INstireTe, Lip., Dept. 111, 33 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 















































selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell Sligo, lrish Free State. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 


on request.—MANAGER, 


AVE YOU 
t * BLATTIS”’ 


























COCKROACHES ? Then — buy 
COCKROACH PASTE: 
































UNION 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Glob extermination guaranteed from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers —HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shettield, Tins 1/6, 2/6, $,6, post free. 


















































les ires on 





mie 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


56060 (10 lines). 








Gerrard 





Telephone: 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 


invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
Classified 
per insertion, 
99 Gower Street, 
by Tuesday of 
insertions, 


Prepaid 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance 
week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


each 
5% for 13 








1¢ touch converts it to & different positions, 
or sleep as never 
| patented, See the elegant modern design, 
folk-weave 

cushions of 
pended ! 
FREE 
Pamphlet and FREE 
Co., LTD., 


Chair—Lounge—Bed—a 
for ease 
“TOBY MODERN,’’ just 
and glorious 
patterns! Feel the amazing comfort of 
springs and rubberised hair, rubber-sus- 
Complete from £4 18s. 6d. SEVEN DAYS’ 
TRIAL for 10s. deposit. -Write for Illustrated 
TERNS, CONVERTIBLE CHAIR 
London, W. 1. 


-IN-1 LOUNGE CHAIR 


before. 





(Dept. H.3), 92 Baker Street, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





and Silver, 
tures, Coins ; 
Pearls 


New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), London, 


YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchased for Cash. 
W Exceptionally High P rices Paid for Old Gold (£7 02.) 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Den- 
also JEW ELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Ant = Silver, Shetlield Plate, &c. Large or small 
‘ash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & CoO., 65 
Was 








juantities. 


(Mayfair 0651.) 





TOWN & COUNTRY |;, 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator. 





HOLIDAYS 


UIET and Rest in pine woods for th: 
study or convalesce. 





a 
se Wishing to 














Fully equipped huts, 
terms.— Apply HARROD, Fordingbridge, ; Winter 
$< eS 
LL 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


RS EMOUTH. — Miss Cnark (Chilton- Polde 
Bridgwater, Somerset) wi army __ Tecommends 

pleasant Guest House for semi-invalid Individ s 

haan, Moderate terms, ual 


H” NTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 


EST ABL I 











1878, 

In the Autumn and Winter there are rooms from 2} 

guineas a week. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms at 

low charge. Beautiful and sheltered garden. Golf links 

near, Billiard room. Ilustrated Tariff from Proprietor 
Turkish and 


‘Electric. Lizht Baths 





——___., 
partial board: 
s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 


grey CLUB, Ltd. ,2 gns. weekly, 
-1.—Vietoria 3347 


bed and bre akfast, 
96 Belgrave Road, 
I ROTT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINRB, 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 











Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAO, 
Iiid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
PDING URGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL —Melville 


Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 





ivi Crescent ,Tums,: ** 
N ATLOW K.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
at Hydro. For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Tilus. 


Britain’s Greatest 

Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Prospectus free. Two Reside nt Physicians, 





one YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P. R. H. A., LTp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 
STREET, W. 1 





193 REGENT 





SC! RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
rN quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey — 
Apply for List ‘S,’’ stating requirements, to “* SURREY 


Trust,’ Prudential Buildings, Guildford, 





(Telephone : 





Per E 
| ' fully situated near Crowborough. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 958. 


F, 


meas MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Preps rties of every description in 





well built, secluded, delight- 
Two bedrooms, 


Little Bungalow, 









one living room, scullery, pantry, large bathroom, all 
services, garden, &« Weekly rent, 15s. No Agents. 

| Write Box 531, c/o J. E, May, Advt. Agent, 14 New 
| Bridge Street, E.C. 4. 











Epsom Road 





YHERE to stay in London.—THE 
\ George’s Square, S.W.1. Room a 
5s. a night or 30s. weekl¥ (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


LODGE, 1 St, 
ad breakfast, 
os. 6d), With 





. Mothersills 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 











MANAGER will be 
them the 


HE TRAVEL 


to readers desiring 


pleased to send 
of hotels—or 





names 













































































BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GKANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) PFUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. —kING’S ARMs. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARKN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL 
DROITWICH SPA. Thi 
BRINE BATHS HOTEI 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PAKK GATES, 
ALISON. 




















































































































WORCESTERSHIRE 





























EDINBURGH. 

















Britain by W. 











No. 





private hote ls—in anu part ¢ f Great Britain and Ireland 
from Tur SPECTATOR” s Recommended Lis In order to 
Uive ler publici o their establishments, the following | 
ha bscribed towards the cost of publication of this | 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
t Whe more th 0 hotel in any town is men- 
t od, their names are 4 n alphabetical order. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 





SPEAIGHT AND Sons 
99 Gower 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINK FIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Verths).—FORTINGALL,. 
FOWEY.— S71. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Ilants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK. KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


LOCH RANNOCH 
ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT., 
RED HOUSE, 
LOCH “o" 
ph gg hl Welbeck St., :. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, tussell St., W.C. 1. 
—T dye 1D SE “aig ic ES, 98/102 Cromwell 
MALVERN,—ROYAL ' OLEY. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOC SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 


LEATHERHEAD. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). 
LONDON. 








, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
Street, London, W.C. 1 Friday, 





4, and published by Tu 
November 1, 1935. 


NA?TRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVER 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).— ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LON DESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRO HOTEL 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).-BEN wYVvIis. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton),—HUN 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. Brey DE iN COURT PRIVATE 
- CK. 
- ROSE TOR, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTUAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK 


STRAND. 


NTLY. 





Spectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
























